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News of the League 





The League’s Seattle Conference: 
A Feast for the Mind and the Kye 


Leading figures in various areas of 
state and local government have agreed 
to participate in the 6lst Annual Na- 
tional Conference on Government which 
this year will be jointly sponsored by the 
National Municipal League, the Munici- 
pal League of Seattle and King County 
and the University of Washington. The 
Conference will be held on the University 
of Washington campus July 24-27. 

Governor A. B. Langiie of Washing- 
ton will be the luncheon speaker on the 
26th. His “States” 
States’ Duties,” 
to the afternoon session, which will be 


“The Role of the 


topic, Rights and 


will serve as a prelude 
devoted to Crucial 
States.” 

Dr. George C. S. Benson. president of 
Claremont Men’s College and former re- 
of the 
Relations, 
liver the summation at this session. 

Frank C. Moore, 
governor and former 
New York State. 
speaker on July 25. His remarks will 


search director Commission on 


Intergovernmental will de- 
former lieutenant 
comptroller of 
will be the luncheon 
serve as the introduction to that day’s 
afternoon session on problems of metro- 
politan areas. 

Herbert 
Public 


will chair the afternoon session in which, 


Emmerich. director of the 


Administration Clearing House, 


among other things, recent metropolitan 
area proposals for Pittsburgh, Miami 
and Montreal will be outlined. 

Among the interrogators who will 
take part in this discussion are John C. 
Bollens, acting director, Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. and James Ellis, 


(Continued on page 264) 
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Mount Baker from Baker Lake, near Seattle. 


Snow-Clad Peaks and 


Bathing Beauties 

By C, 

Executive Secretary, Municipal League 
of Seattle and King County 
Articles) 

Alagash in 


\. CROSSER 


(Second of Two 

A canoe trip down the 
Maine, first class passage to Lurope on 
the Queen Elizabeth, a gondola ride in 
Venice, or a sampan ride across Hong- 
kong harbor may be your idea of bliss in 
so far as aquatic experiences go. 

But the offered in the 
Seattle area are comparable, if not su- 
and the 
National Conterence on Government in 
that city, July 24 to 27 
advised to look into the possibilities. If 


water trips 


perior, smart visitor to the 


would be well 


he is really smart. he will combine at- 


itontinued on next page 





Seattle skyline, as seen from a sightseeing boat in Elliott Bay. 


Many Pleasant Water Trips Near Seattle 


(Continued from previous page) 


tendance at the conference with a vaca- 


tion and make the most of his oppor- 


tunity. 
Just look at the junkets he may take: 
The steamer Sightseer makes a jour- 
ney around Seattle’s harbor, through the 
government locks, along tree-lined Lake 
Washington Ship Canal, Lake 
Union where one is deafened by the click 


into 


of cameras focused on a bone yard of 
old hulks as photogenic as bathing 
beauties and, last, into fresh water Lake 
Washington rimmed with myriad houses 
with huge picture windows — great eyes 
drinking in the breath-taking view. 

The streamlined ferry Kalakala 
take you on a twelve-mile trip to Bremer- 
Yard where you can 


will 


ton and its Navy 
see some of the famous sea warriors of 
World War II, now in moth balls. They 
make beautiful pictures. Another inter- 


esting trip is one of 40 minutes to Bain- 


bridge Island on the new Evergreen 
State, one of the world’s largest ferries. 

Another 
may be made on a Canadian Pacific Rail- 


rewarding water journey 
road liner to Victoria, Vancouver Island, 
60 miles away. This little city may not 
be as “English” as the guide-books say 
but its antique shops, old-country dia- 
lects, Chinatown and beautiful sea gar- 
dens give it a special flavor. High tea 
in the Empress Hotel lobby under the 
serene gaze of assorted royalty pictured 
on the walls transports you into pages of 
Somerset Maugham. Returning by a 
different route, you will enjoy a rare 
view on the ferry Chinook as it crosses 
the Straits of Juan de Fuca. 

Back in Seattle, you drive across the 
lake on the famous floating bridge. Its 
opponents said some years ago that it 
but it’s still with 
us. A city-round trip should include a 


was bound to sink 


(Continued on page 283) 





second “Citizens at 
dramatizing the 


The League's 
Work” radio series 
solution of typical community prob- 
lems will originate over the utual 
network Tuesdays at 10:30 p.m., New 
York time, as follows: 

Owensboro, Kentucky 





Don’t Miss League’s Radio Series over Mutual 


. May 
May 
May 
May : 

: June 7 
station in your 
broadcast time. 


Pendleton, Oregon 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Parsippany-Troy Hills, N. J. 
Pueblo, Colorado 
Modesto, California . 
Phone the Mutual 


community to verify 
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Editorial Comment 


Tax Slackers Confounded 


Y USING a device recommended 

back in depression days in the 
National Municipal League’s Model 
Real Property Tax Collection Law, 
the city of New York has made not- 
able progress toward clearing up a 
vast accumulation of 55,000 proper- 
ties that had long been tax-delin- 
quent. 

The unpaid taxes on many of these 
properties went back half a century 
or more. There were some on which 
taxes apparently had never been 
paid. 

The device which the League’s 
Committee on a Model Fiscal Pro- 
gram suggested when cities through- 
out the country were crippled finan- 
cially by non-payment of taxes is 
technically known as in rem proceed- 
ings. This simply enables a city to 
act in court against the delinquent 
property itself instead of against the 
owners, who may be innumerable 
heirs who might be found at pro- 
hibitive expense or not at all. 

Until 1948, when the new law was 
enacted, the country’s largest city 
was able to foreclose on fewer than 
100 delinquent properties per year. 
Meanwhile, thousands upon thou- 
sands piled up. These included a lot 
one foot wide and 85 feet long, and 
another eighteen inches wide and ten 
feet long in the center of another 


property. There were other oddities 
such as swamps and precipices of 
doubtful use that the owners had long 
since conveniently forgotten. 

Even with this practical, logical 
simplified procedure, it took several 
years merely to do the research and 
listing before the city could start 
moving on a wholesale basis against 
taxpayers who did not pay and to 
take the delinquent properties into 
court economically in large bunches. 

After five years of steady effort, 
the process is paying off impressively 
The city has gained ownership of 
some 45,000 lots and sold 5,603 of 
them for $23,439,740. More impor- 
tant than the income from sales, of 
course, is the fact that these proper- 
ties have been returned to the tax 
rolls. 

The re-sale program will, it is in- 
dicated, be pushed vigorously. The 
assessed value of previously delin- 
quent properties which the city now 
has for sale is $69,186,514, a tidy 
sum even for a city with an annual 
budget of more than one and one- 
half billion dollars. 

This is just one example of the 
fundamental value of developing 
sound, practical methods of conduct- 
ing the public’s business, which is the 
purpose of the League’s program of 
model laws. 


Elected By Four Votes 


was told that Mayor Milton A. Gib- 
bons had been elected by four votes, 
he exclaimed: “Goodness gracious! 
My vote, my wife’s, and my neigh- 


On the morning after the village 
elections this week, a reader tele- 
phoned to ask the result of the may- 
oral election in Tuckahoe. When he 
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bor and his wife!” That’s close fig- 
uring, but good figuring in an elec- 
tion. It brings home clearly—and ac- 
curately—the value of a single vote 
in a contest. Too many of us are in- 
clined to undervalue our own single 
vote, the vote of our family or our 
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friends. “What do we count!” is a 
familiar exclamation. It’s unwar- 
ranted. On Election Day the ballot- 
ing man and woman are King and 
Queen. They speak and they decree. 
If they but truly knew the power 
they can wield if they really want to. 


Editorial, Yonkers Herald Statesman, March 18, 1955 


Persistence Pays 


HE power of persistent citizens 

was dramatically demonstrated 

this spring by victories for good gov- 
ernment in two important cities. 

In Kansas City the Citizens’ As- 
sociation elected its candidate for 
mayor and seven of its eight candi- 
dates for the other positions on the 
city council. Thus, as in every other 
election since the citizens took that 
city back from the old Pendergast 
machine in 1940, the people of Kan- 
sas City voted decisively for a con- 
tinuation of good city government, 
without benefit of national party 
labels or local bosses. 

In San Antonio eight of the nine 
Good Government League candidates 
were elected to the city council, with 
votes that ran generally three to one 
over their nearest opponents. The 
essence of the San Antonio election 
was the promise of the winning 
candidates to give the kind of re- 
sponsible government that the people 
voted for when they adopted the 
city’s excellent council-manager 
charter in 1951. San Antonio’s first 
council and manager made a fast 
start in 1952 toward correcting the 
results of years of misrule under the 
commission form of government. 


The courage and vigor of the new 
administration, especially in pushing 
through an extensive annexation 
program, ran afoul of personal poli- 
tics backed by some big money. The 
result was that in 1953 control was 
temporarily taken by a council the 
majority of which neither understood 
nor cared about the meaning of good 
government. 

It is an old sneer of the cynic that 
in a prolonged contest the bosses and 
the bread-and-butter boys in politics 
will outlast the citizens with no per- 
sonal axes to grind. The Kansas 
City and San Antonio stories are two 
of many illustrations of the utter 
falseness of this claim. When such 
citizens organize and stay organized 
in behalf of government that pays 
honest, understanding attention to 
the legitimate needs of all the people 
of a community, they can always 
outclass political forces that are in- 
terested only in self-serving political 
manipulation. Kansas City has dem- 
onstrated that public-spirited poli- 
tics can muster more staying power 
than politics for purely personal 
profit. San Antonio has demonstra- 
ted that it can pack a more power- 
ful punch in a comeback. 





Danes Pick Middle Way 


Constitution follows League’s Model with one-house 


parliament elected by proportional representation. 


By CHARLES R. ADRIAN* 


ENMARK adopted a modern 

constitution in September 1953. 
In typical Scandinavian fashion, the 
new fundamental law was empirically 
derived in its entirety. Although 
those involved in the writing of it 
may not have been acquainted with 
the Model State Constitution of the 
National Municipal League, the two 
documents in many ways are paral- 
lel, and the Danes have produced a 
“model” that might well be studied 
by Americans who would improve 
governmental structure in their own 
communities.’ 

Denmark is a small nation and, 
although it has to cope with prob- 
lems that attach themselves to the 
phenomenon of national independ- 
ence, its size and population make 
it in many ways comparable to an 
American state. In land area it is 
half the size of Maine and its 1950 
population was 4,281,275. 

What sort of a postwar constitu- 
tion would best suit a small democ- 


*Dr. Adrian, assistant professor of gov- 
ernment at Wayne University, Detroit, 
where he specializes in local government, 
is in Denmark on a Faculty Fellowship 
from the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education of the Ford Foundation. He 
has taught at Wayne for the past five 
years and has written numerous articles 
for publication in magazines in the politi- 
cal science field. 

1The author wishes to thank Dr. John 
Danstrup of the University of Copenhagen 
for helpful advice in preparing this article 
Statistics used are from the Statistisk 
Aarbog, 1954, Danish Statistical Depart- 
ment, Copenhagen. 


racy of this type? Certainly, it would 
have to be one that would take into 
consideration the nation’s customs 
and traditions. It would have to be 
a practical compromise rather than 
the realization of a theoretical goal, 
for example; and it would have to 
strike a satisfactory balance among 
the various political interests, includ- 
ing the important balance between 
rural and urban interests. On the 
basis of pragmatic considerations 
such as these, the constitution pro- 
vides for a parliamentary system of 
government with a unicameral law- 
making body selected for four-year 
terms by proportional representation. 
The most important details are 
these: 


Unicameralism. Several nations 
now have one-house legislatures 
Finland and Turkey and, for prac- 
tical purposes, Iceland and Norway. 
Perhaps others should be included, 
for example, Canada. The Danes 
chose to side with this minority 
simply because there was no longer 
any reason for them to maintain a 
bicameral system. Many nations have 
retained two-house legislatures be- 
cause there are historical or current 
political demands for it. The often- 
copied British bicameralism was orig- 
inally justified on the basis of a 
class system. But the Danish nobility 
was abolished by the constitution of 
1848 and a class concept is alien to 
modern Danes. 
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The idea of regional representation 
in the upper house, which has been 
so desperately embraced by rural 
politicians in the United States, has 
never been very important in Den- 
mark. For one reason, the nation 
was a Closely unified state long be- 
fore democracy was introduced. For 
another, Danish rural interests have 
been well protected through coali- 
tion politics rather than through 
gerrymandering. The notion of spe- 
cial representation in an upper 
house for a propertied elite was re- 
flected in the Danish constitution of 
1866, as well as in the governmental 
structure of other nations, but this 
idea never became part of Danish 
political mythology and was virtually 
abandoned in the 1915 constitution. 


Upper House Not Retained 


There was thus little reason left 


for retaining the upper house ( Lands- 


ting) in Denmark. Furthermore, 
after 1936 there was always the same 
majority coalition in the two houses. 
Under the circumstances, the Lands- 
ting appeared more and more to be 
a vestigial institution. With only 
those who feared the impetuosity of 
legislators left to defend it, the upper 
house was abandoned in 1953. 
Proportional Representation. The 
Danish unicameral parliament, called 
the Folketing, the name for the old 
lower house, consists of a maximum 
of 179 members, including two each 
from Greenland and the Faroe Is- 
lands. Article 31 provides that the 
election law must be written so as 
to “secure the proportional represen- 
tation of the various opinions of the 
electorate,” but the exact method to 
be used is left to the legislature. Ac- 
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tually, the beginnings of proportional 
representation (P.R.) in Denmark 
go back to 1855, and the list system 
that was already in use was con- 
tinued under the new constitution. 

In order to get local representa- 
tion, candidates for 135 of the seats 
are nominated locally and the coun- 
ty (amt) is used as the multi-mem- 
ber constituency. So as to assure real 
P.R., however, 40 other seats are dis- 
tributed on the basis of party 
strength in the nation-wide voting, so 
that each seat costs nearly the same 
number of votes. The current law 
discriminates somewhat against new 
parties, unless they are regional in 
character, by providing that no sup- 
plementary seats are to go to any 
party that does not poll at least 
60,000 votes or get at least one con- 
stituency representative. This rule 
worked against a new Independent 
party in 1953, depriving it of five 
seats in the Folketing. 

That portion of the membership 
of the Court for State Trials that is 
elected by the Folketing is also 
chosen through the use of P.R., as 
are members of legislative commit- 
tees. Since 1946, the size of the 
foreign policy committee of the 
Folketing has deliberately been made 
small enough that no Communist 
member need be named under the 
rules of P.R. Beyond these two ex- 
ceptions, a classic example of the 
list system of P.R. is working in Den- 
mark and this method of selecting 
legislators is accepted almost without 
question by the general public. 

The Referendum. The _ checks 
against impetuosity that are supposed 
to exist in a bicameral legislature 
were not given up without protest 
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on the part of many Danes. It was 
argued, too, that some provision 
would have to be made in the new 
constitution to protect minority 
rights if there were no second house 
to perform this function. 


In order to placate fears expressed 
along these lines, the constitution 
made provision for a referendum, but 
only under very restricted condi- 
tions. The referendum can be held 
only on proposals already approved 
by the Folketing and on petition of 
at least one-third of the members of 
the Folketing. Bills dealing with the 
budget, appropriations, taxes, state 
loans, salaries, pensions, the carrying 
out of obligations under existing in- 
ternational agreements and a few 
other things are not subject to refer- 
endum (article 42, section 6). 


Referendum Restricted 


The possibility of the referendum 
being used as a means of intimidat- 
ing legislators is restricted by the pro- 
visions above, together with the rule 
requiring a “no” vote at the polls by 
a majority which must include at 
least 30 per cent of the eligible 
voters. Every non-voter thus auto- 
matically supports the bill and the 
parliamentary majority that ap- 
proved it. It seems likely that the 
referendum will, therefore, be little 
used and that it stands chiefly as a 
symbolic safeguard. 

Universal Suffrage. For a long 
time, Denmark had one of democ- 
racy’s higher minimum voting ages— 
25 years (35 for the Landsting). 
While the constitution of 1953 was 
in preparation, the conservative 
agrarian party (Venstre) argued for 
keeping the minimum age as it was, 
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the Social Democrats wanted to 
lower it to 21. A compromise was 
reached at 23. 

No restrictions, other than those 
that apply to eligibility in national 
elections, were imposed upon the 
electorate for local elections. Fur- 
thermore, no artificial qualifications 
were established for eligibility to the 
legislature—if one is old enough to 
vote he is believed old enough to 
serve in elective office. 

Gerrymandering. This favorite 
American practice—one that is 
scarcely unknown in England or on 
the continent for that matter—is 
avoided almost completely in Den- 
mark. The distribution of the supple- 
mentary legislative seats on the basis 
of nation-wide voting through the 
use of P.R. eliminates the problem, 
except for the two special circum- 
stances previously mentioned. 

Local Self-Government. Although 
the concept of local self-government 
is of much less force in continental 
Europe than it is in America, the 
Scandinavians have long favored its 
principle and, as the social service 
state has developed, local govern- 
ments have been given an increas- 
ingly large number of functions to 
perform. This being the case, it is 
perhaps not surprising that the con- 
stitution writers saw fit to make a 
provision for local self-government— 
a weak one to be sure, but one that 
recognizes the principle. Article 82 
states: “The right of municipalities 
to manage their own affairs inde- 
pendently under the control of the 
state shall be laid down by law.” 

The “Hatch Act” Problem. With 
the development of the social service 
state in modern democracies, the 
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problem of securing competent 
members of the legislature has 
been complicated by the fact that an 
increasing percentage of qualified 
persons serve in the employ of the 
government, usually as civil servants. 
Should these “impartial technicians” 
be permitted political activity? 

The Danes, recognizing that the 
problem must be faced, have chosen 
the opposite horn of the dilemma 
from that of the Hatch acts. Article 
30 of the new constitution reaffirms 
the Danish policy that was already 
in existence. It provides that public 
employees who are elected to the 
Folketing need not have the permis- 
sion of the government in order to 
accept their posts. They are thus 
presumably also free to run for office. 
The provision has caused neither 
storms of protest nor a corruption of 
the bureaucracy. 


Few Amendments 


Constitutional Amendments. Dan- 
ish constitutions have been amended 
rather seldom, hence, the 1953 model 
is the fourth new constitution in a 
little over a century. The current 
provision for amendment leaves the 
initiation of changes to the Folke- 
ting. If the legislature passes an 
amendment to the constitution, it in 
effect commits suicide, for this act 
automatically sets in motion the ma- 
chinery for an election. If the new 
Folketing repasses the amendment in 
its original form, a public referendum 
is required. A majority, and not less 
than 40 per cent of all eligible voters, 
must support the proposal in order 
for it to survive. It is thus unlikely 
that matters of transitory interest 
will be inserted into the constitution. 
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Obligations of the _ Legislator. 
There has been an argument of long 
standing in democracies between 
those who believe, along with the 
philosophers of the French Revolu- 
tion, that a legislator represents his 
constituents and is obligated to act as 
a majority of them desire, and those 
who support Edmund Burke’s oppos- 
ing attitude, one essentially of 
noblesse oblige. It is interesting that 
this problem should be considered im- 
portant enough in Denmark to be 
settled, formally at least, in the con- 
stitution itself. Article 56 comes out 
on the side of Burke: “Members of 
the Folketing are bound only by 
their own consciences and not by the 
directions of their constituents.” Of 
course, such a provision has no prac- 
tical meaning, except as a statement 
of the legal rights of the legislator. 
Legislators in all democracies must, 
of course, base their actions on the 
existing political realities. 

These, then, are the principal pro- 
visions of the 1953 Danish constitu- 
tion. The document reflects the fact 
that continental Europeans—like 
Americans, but in contrast to the 
British—regard government as eter- 
nally a potential enemy of the people, 
one that must be watched carefully 
and must have its powers circum- 
scribed. 

But skepticism of this sort has not 
prevented the Danes from seeking a 
sound governmental structure to be 
used as a basis for effective govern- 
ment. We in America have often car- 
ried the tenets of Jacksonian democ- 
racy too far, thus becoming entangled 
in our own skepticisms as realized in 
a strangling complex of checks and 

(Continued on page 252) 





Home Rule Fight Fails 


Indiana, one of the few remaining states lacking local 


self-government, kills long sought constitutional plan. 


By CLARK F. NORTON* 


ERSONS interested 

ing local government in Indiana 
will long remember February 22, 
1955, as a day of defeat and frus- 
tration. The proposed home rule con- 
stitutional amendment, passed in 
1953 by sizeable margins in both 
houses of the General Assembly and 
this year by a favorable vote of near- 
ly four to one in the Senate, was 
overwhelmingly rejected on that day 
by the House of Representatives. 

If adopted the amendment would 
have been submitted to popular vote 
at the general election of 1956; now 
the amending process will. prevent 
putting constitutional home rule into 
effect for at least six more years. 
From a practical standpoint this set- 
back, indicative of basic conditions 
and attitudes, may foretell a much 
longer period of legislative domina- 
tion over Indiana cities. 

This marked at least the third 
time in recent decades that efforts 
to extend greater freedom to Indiana 
municipalities have been thwarted. 
Proposed home rule amendments 
failed in 1943 and 1949 to secure 
necessary legislative approval, while 
a statute of 1921, which enabled cit- 
ies to establish council-manager gov- 


*Dr. Norton, formerly with Montana 
State University, is professor of political 
science at DePauw University. He is au- 
thor of articles appearing in the American 
Year Book, Michigan Law Review, and 
other publications in his field. 


in improv- 


ernment, was held invalid on a tech- 
nicality in 1929.! 

Two statewide organizations—the 
League of Women Voters and the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce—have 
spearheaded the drive for home rule. 
The most recent proposal was re- 
ferred to frequently as the “optional 
city charter amendment,”’ presuma- 
bly because municipal action would 
not have been mandatory under its 
terms. Likewise, the phrase “home 
rule” might have been thought to be 
less attractive to the legislature than 
“optional city charter” because of 
earlier failures or because it connot- 
ed greater freedom from legislative 
control. By traditional standards, 
however, the amendment should be 
classified as a home rule rather than 
an optional law type of grant; it al- 
lowed cities to frame charters by a 
democratic process but did not pro- 
vide for ready-made plans from which 
cities would have chosen a particu- 
lar form of government. 

Only a limited amount of home 
rule authority would have been 
granted by the amendment. Indiana 
cities would have been endowed with 


1For earlier discussions of home rule de- 
velopments in Indiana see the following 
articles in the Review: Harry T. Ice, “Or- 
ganized Campaign Brings Indiana Home 
Rule Victory,” June 1941, page 379; 
“Home Rule Amendment Dies in the In- 
diana Legislature,” May 1949, page 240; 
C. L. Heyerdahl, “Indiana Still Seeks 
Home Rule,” April 1954, page 182. 
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these five specific powers: to pre- 
scribe their form of government; to 
adopt methods for the nomination, 
election and recall of elective offi- 
cers; to create, abolish or combine 
departments or other municipal ad- 
ministrative agencies; to provide for 
the selection, compensation, hours of 
labor and dismissal of employees and 
the tenure of elective officers; and 
to administer any special districts 
lying more than half within city 
boundaries. The legislature would 
have retained full authority to enact 
general legislation applying to all 
other matters of local government. 

Although it had raised no objec- 
tions during first passage in 1953 of 
the home rule amendment, the Indi- 
ana Municipal League became “un- 
alterably opposed” to the proposed 
change late in 1954 and brought 
heavy pressure against it in the 1955 
legislative session. Protesting that 
it favored “real home rule’”’ for cities, 
this organization now “discovered” 
numerous technical faults and hid- 
den dangers in the amendment. For 
instance, it claimed that advocates of 
a particular type of city government 
would have the advantage under the 
amendment of being able to plan 
carefully and pre-arrange their cam- 
paign before any public action had 
been taken toward electing a charter 
commission. 


Time Element Attacked 


The provisions of the amendment 
which regulated the times for holding 
charter elections were also attacked 
by the Indiana Municipal League. 
Under the amendment a city council 
would have been required to hold an 
election for choosing a charter com- 
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mission within 60 to 120 days after 
it had acted on a properly signed 
petition for that purpose. Moreover, 
a finished charter wouli have been 
voted on by the people at a time 
fixed by the charter commission fol- 
lowing its publication “once a week 
for four weeks” in a local newspaper. 
The Municipal League argued that 
these periods would not be long 
enough for the public to gain real 
understanding of the issues involved, 
and in particular that a charter com- 
mission might call a “quickie” elec- 
tion within only 22 days of finishing 
its labors. The effectiveness of this 
contention in some quarters is testi- 
fied to by the following excerpt from 
an editorial in The Indianapolis Star 
of November 27, 1954: 


The time elements in the amend- 
ment as it now stands would enable 
a small, organized group interested in 
obtaining a certain form of charter 
to whisk an election through so hur- 
riedly that dissenters would not have 
a chance to raise an articulate voice 
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or to assemble candidates for the 
charter commission. The conditions 
are made to order for the election of 
a machine-picked commission which 
would hustle through a machine- 
dictated job of charter-making and 
schedule an election so swiftly that 
a citizen away on an ordinary vaca- 
tion when the charter was submitted 
might return to find that it had al- 
ready been voted on. 


(It should be noted, however, that 
the Star reversed its position before 
the legislative session began and sup- 
ported the amendment as did prac- 
tically every large newspaper in the 
state.) 

The “quickie” election claim was 
ridiculed quite effectively in one 
publication with the following pas- 
sage: 

The amendment permits the charter 
commission to set the date for sub- 
mission of the charter to the people. 
An unscrupulous commission might 
try to railroad it through in this 
short time. The weakness of the ar- 
gument lies in the assumption that 
civic organizations, civic leaders, the 
newspaper press and political parties 
would sit idly by while this gigantic 
conspiracy occurs. The argument ac- 
tually insults the intelligence of these 
groups. It reveals a low opinion of 
the democratic processes in local gov- 
ernment. The supporters of the 
amendment, on the contrary, feel that 
such a conspiracy to dupe the public 
would be met sternly and strongly.” 


The obvious answer to objections 
to the procedural provisions is that 
in general these provisions are stand- 
ard and have been tested again and 


2 Indiana League of Women Voters, 
“Answers to the Star's editorial” (undated 
mimeographed release) . 
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again in other states. These techni- 
cal arguments were well answered 
by home rule proponents. 


More Fantastic Charges 


Two rather fantastic admonitions 
came from the State Medical Asso- 
ciation which warned that under the 
amendment cities might “make the 
street commissioner the health officer 
if they so desired” and that “mu- 
nicipalities could levy a license fee 
tax on physicians and other profes- 
sional groups practicing in these 
communities.”* The unlikelihood of 
a community, sufficiently progressive 
to adopt a home rule charter, wreck- 
ing its health department by such 
drastic action is too obvious to need 
comment. With regard to cities levy- 
ing a license fee on physicians, 
home rule advocates continually 
stressed the fact that municipal tax 
powers would not be increased and 
that cities would be denied all pow- 
ers not specifically delegated by the 
amendment. 

All these arguments and numerous 
others were marshalled by home rule 
opponents when the measure was 
considered by the 1955 General As- 
sembly. Representatives of the In- 
diana Municipal League charged in 
a Senate committee hearing that the 
amendment, if adopted, would lead 
to “penthouse” government and to 
“government by the elite” and that 
essential checks and balances would 
be destroyed because the executive 
branch could be made subservient to 
the council. These arguments illus- 
trate a remarkable confusion in In- 
diana between home rule and coun- 


3Indiann State Medical Association, 
News Flashes, December 1954. 
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cil-manager government, as well as a 
complete lack of understanding of 
the record of the council-manager 
plan in operation. 

The amendment received a surpris- 
ingly large favorable vote in the Sen- 
ate—38 to 10—although it had been 
reported out of committee “with- 
out recommendation.” During a four- 
hour long floor debate it was predict- 
ed that the amendment would “de- 
stroy our republican form of govern- 
ment” and could result in a charter 
commission election being demanded 
repeatedly every 120 days by 10 per 
cent of the voters. The senators did 
not vote along partisan lines; 26 
Republican and 12 Democratic “aye” 
votes to 8 Republican and 2 Demo- 
cratic “no” votes were cast. 

Police and Firemen Attack 

Shortly after Senate approval the 
home rule amendment was vigorous- 
ly assailed because of the possible 
effect it might have on state-enacted 
pension systems for municipal fire- 
men and policemen. This became the 
major avenue of attack in the House. 
Representatives were deluged with 
messages and personal pleas demand- 
ing defeat of the amendment to 
protect these pension rights. At a 
public committee hearing on the 
evening of February 8 firemen and 
policemen from throughout the state 
gathered at the State House. Over 
800 persons were estimated to have 
crowded into the House chamber and 
galleries. Firemen, policemen and 
their supporters were furnished large 
signs to wear on their lapels bearing 
the following statements: We Oppose 
Right-to-Wreck Laws; KEEP IN- 
DIANA FREE; Vote AGAINST 
City Manager AMENDMENT; 
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Vote NO on S. J. R. No. 3. 

Attention was concentrated at this 
hearing on the legal meaning of the 
word “compensation.” It was claimed 
that by conferring power on cities to 
fix employee compensation, accumu- 
lated pension funds and future re- 
tirement benefits might be jeopard- 
ized or perhaps destroyed. Pro- 
ponents of the amendment submitted 
briefs setting forth legal authority 
for their contention that “compensa- 
tion” included wage or salary income 
but not pensions. They asserted fur- 
ther that, since Indiana firemen and 
policemen have no vested legal rights 
(before retirement) in accumulated 
pension funds under present laws, 
these pensions could at any future 
time be lowered or abolished by the 
legislature. In any case it was sug- 
gested that fire and police pension 
systems would probably fare as well 
or better in local city councils as in 
the General Assembly. 

Many of the procedural objec- 
tions mentioned earlier were again 
raised at this hearing. In addition, 
the amendment was attacked on the 
grounds it “would destroy the two- 
party system,” allow cities to in- 
vade civil rights through discrimina- 
tory personnel practices, permit mu- 
nicipal governments to seize and op- 
erate public schools, and adversely 
affect business because city govern- 
ment structure would not be uniform 
throughout the state. Despite tre- 
mendous pressure, the committee 
recommended to the House that the 
amendment should pass. To allay the 
fears of firemen and policemen, an- 
other resolution introduced at the 
same time stated that it was the in- 
tent of the legislature that the 
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amendment would “not affect pen- 
sions of policemen and firemen nor 
any other municipal employees under 
pension plans of the state.” 

During final debate in the House 
charges were made against the home 
rule amendment which ranged from a 
mild complaint that “it sounds good 
but does nothing” to one denounc- 
ing it as “an infamous thing.” Some 
legislators spoke temperately in favor 
of statutory rather than constitution- 
al home rule, criticized the procedural 
aspects of the amendment or main- 
tained there was no real popular 
support for it; others made rash, 
almost irresponsible statements. For 
instance, it was said that the Nation- 
al Municipal League was ready to 
move into Indiana with stereotyped 
city charter plans, that home rule 
means only financial control and not 
the power to alter forms of govern- 
ment, that home rule would result 
in “mass confusion,” that those 
people interested in the amendment 
were ones “who had nothing else to 
do,” and that if the do-gooders had 
“busied themselves working for the 
system we have, they would have 
good government.” 

Orators denounced the evils of pro- 
portional representation, socialism, 
communism, council-manager govern- 
ment, minority domination and the 
meddling of women in government. 
One member asked his colleagues to 
vote no on the amendment “to stop 
this left-wing movement to destroy 
our form of government.” The forces 
which lined up against the amend- 
ment in the House were said by one 
observer to include “sincere and in- 
formed opponents, legislators who 
knuckle under easily to political 
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pressure groups, legislators who see 
‘left wingers’ under every bed and 
legislators who believe women should 
be kept barefoot in the kitchen.’* 


Amendment Falls 


Defeat of the amendment in the 
House was by a vote (62 to 33), 
which exactly reversed the totals 
cast in 1953 when it had passed in 
the same chamber. Sixteen members 
who had supported home rule two 
years ago changed their vote, but 
only three who had opposed it in 
1953 now favored it. Balance of 
power was held by the 41 new mem- 
bers elected in 1954. Again voting 
was not split along definite party 
lines. The fact that both major po- 
litical parties had adopted platforms 
in 1954 advocating a constitutional 
home rule amendment had little if 
any effect when raised during the 
debate. 

Municipal home rule proponents 
in Indiana, although somewhat dis- 
couraged, should not relax efforts for 
improved city government. Difficulty 
in obtaining state constitutional 
amendments may point toward statu- 
tory home rule as a second-best al- 
ternative. There is some indication 
that state legislators would be more 
willing to extend self-governing pow- 
ers to cities by statute than by con- 
stitutional change: at least the state- 
ment below, made by one member 
of the House explaining his stand on 
home rule, may be typical of many 
others: 

There is no stronger supporter of 
home rule in the legislature than | 

However, I insist that this be done 


*The Indianapolis News, February 23, 
1955. 
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within the classic structure of our 
constitution and statutes. The pro- 
posed amendment was in a sense an 
affront to the legislature because it 
was evident that its purpose was to 
revise radically the relationship be- 
tween the legislature and the munici- 
palities. The only reason was an un- 
founded lack of faith in the legisla- 
ture. The awkward and unsatisfac- 
tory manner in which the proposed 
amendment was drafted derived di- 
rectly from this lack of faith in a 
legislature which has stood the test 
of time.® 


Legislature Must Act 


The purpose here has not been to 
prove the need for municipal home 
rule in Indiana or to review the 
many reasons advanced in its favor. 
However, these have been amply 
demonstrated in the 1955 General 
Assembly by the fate accorded two 
bills affecting the city government of 
Indianapolis. The first, which would 
have authorized the city to estab- 
lish a merit system of personnel, 
failed to pass the Senate although 
an amendment had exempted all 
police and fire department employees. 
The second, which would have al- 
lowed the city council to review 
budgets adopted by the park and 
sanitary boards (now largely inde- 
pendent of the council), passed the 
House unanimously only to be bot- 
tled up in a Senate committee whose 
chairman reportedly said about the 
bill: “It’s in my drawer and I’m 
going to sit on it unless a member 
of the committee blasts it out.” 
These instances are not unusual; it is 


SLetter to the editor, The Indianapolis 
Star, February 27, 1955 
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well known that Indiana cities have 
long lacked ordinary discretionary 
power to handle a multitude of local 
problems which are of little real con- 
cern to the state. 


When and by what means home 
rule may be obtained by Indiana 
communities are questions not easily 
answered. As in many other states, 
the people who live in cities—60 per 
cent of the population—elect a mi- 
nority of the members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. No reapportionment 
has been made since 1921 although 
the constitution stipulates that this 
should be done every six years. The 
same 1955 legislature which rejected 
home rule allowed a bill to die in 
committee which mandated the tak- 
ing of the census of adult males re- 
quired by the constitution for re- 
apportionment purposes. 

Neither constitutional nor statu- 
tory initiative is available to the 
people of Indiana, and there is no 
provision in the constitution itself 
for the calling of a constitutional 
convention. Apparently, then, since 
the only approach to reform is 
through the legislature itself, the 
remedy will have to be found in the 
election of legislators more sympa- 
thetic with the principle of munici- 
pal home rule. At least this much 
should be done: those individuals 
and groups who maintained they 
favored “real” home rule and who 
objected to the amendment solely 
on technical or procedural grounds 
should be challenged now to join 
other interested organizations for the 
purpose of producing a mutually sat- 
isfactory plan which all could sup- 
port. 
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Filipinos Moving Ahead 
Rural barrios, led by schools, improve sanitation and 
health, literacy, recreation; raise economic standards. 


By MARGUERITE J. FISHER* 


URING nearly four hundred 
years of colonialism, at first un- 


der the Spanish and later the Amer- , 


icans, the Filipinos lived under a 
centralized system of government. 
Local self-government, in the institu- 
tionalized sense, was for the most 
part nonexistent. Even today, the 
traditions of centralization still per- 
sist under the Republic. Most deci- 
sions of importance are made in Ma- 
nila, and throughout the Islands the 
people depend upon the government 
in the national capital in political 
and governmental] matters. 

Approximately three-fourths of the 
twenty million Filipinos live in rural 
barrios. The barrio is a small com- 
munity, a cluster of houses or nipa 
huts, and from these barrios the 
people go forth to labor in the sur- 
rounding fields. Most of the barrio 
residents are kinfolk, living in houses 
which are constructed on a similar 
pattern. Most families have some- 
what the same social and economic 
status. There is a high degree of 
group unity and self-sufficiency and 
communication with the outside 
world is limited. 

The barrio has no legislative, exec- 

*Dr. Fisher, associate professor of po- 
litical science at the Maxwell Graduate 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs 
of Syracuse University, is in the Philip- 
pines on a Fulbright grant. She is co- 
author of Parties and Politics in the Local 
Community and Municipal and Other Lo- 


cal Governments, and has published nu- 
merous articles in the governmental field. 


utive or judicial powers. There is a 
barrio lieutenant, appointed by the 
mayor of the municipality, a legal en- 
tity consisting of some fifteen to 
thirty barrios. But the lieutenant re- 
ceives no compensation and has no 
prescribed official duties. He occu- 
pies himself with such functions as 
the entertainment of visitors and the 
raising of funds for the fiesta. 

In pre-Spanish times there was ap- 
parently a considerable amount of 
spontaneous cooperative action, or 
community self-help, among the bar- 
rio people. In fact, this grass-roots 
tradition of self-help took the place 
of a formal governmental system. 
But in recent decades the barrio has 
been the breeding ground of rural 
unrest and dissidence. Barrio needs 
were long ignored or neglected by the 
central government and there were 
serious inadequacies in such commu- 
nity facilities as roads, markets, cred- 
it, irrigation, water supply, health, 
housing, sanitation and recreation. 

After the establishment of the Re- 
public in 1946 several Filipino lead- 
ers became concerned about the back- 
wardness of rural life and the lack of 
civic participation in the barrios. 
Chief among them was Juan C. Laya, 
school superintendent of Bataan and 
Pangasinan. Laya wanted to awaken 
a sense of civic consciousness among 
the barrio people, a sense of individ- 
ual dignity and importance, a real- 
ization that the new republic was 
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their own government, and that they, 
as citizens, could now have a voice 
in the destiny of their country. 

As an educator, Juan Laya decided 
that the best means to utilize for this 
objective was the public school. He 
thus developed the idea of the “com- 
munity school” or, as it is sometimes 
called, the “community-centered 
school.” In two books, Little De- 
mocracies of Bataan,’ and New 
Schools for Little Democracies,’ he 
expounded his faith in the common 
man of the barrio and the need for 
the nublic school teacher to assume 
leadership. 


Schoolmen Participate 


Other provincial school superin- 
tendents joined Juan Laya in the 
community school movement. Five 
provinces were designated as special 
project centers in 1950 by the na- 


tional director of public schools. 
Since then many school superintend- 
ents have participated. 


Briefly defined, the community 
school aims not only to educate the 
children in the classroom but to pro- 
vide civic leadership in the barrio. 
The school exercises definite guidance 
in cooperative, civic improvement. 
With the teacher serving as leader, 
the pupils and barrio residents get to- 
gether and plan and carry out proj- 
ects for the betterment of the com- 
munity. The school “is organized to 
discover, develop and use every 
physical and human resource of the 
community for civic improvement” .* 
Four-fifths of the barrios have ele- 

1The Inang Wika Publishing Company, 
Manila, 1951. 

2The Inang Wika Publishing Company, 


Manila, 1952. 
8The Philippines Today, September 


1954, page 6. 
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mentary schools and it is this school 
which has been the spearhead of the 
community school movement. 

Under the teacher’s guidance, the 
children conduct a survey of the 
community, making first-hand ob- 
servations, listing problems, resources 
and needs. During this process they 
exchange ideas with the adult resi- 
dents of the barrio. Does the com- 
munity suffer from poor hygiene or 
sanitation? Is there any place for 
recreation? Do the people eat an 
adequate diet? Plans for community 
betterment are finally agreed upon 
and then teacher, pupils and adults 
proceed to carry out these plans. 

To facilitate both agreement upon 
objectives and the achievement of 
these objectives, the barrio is divided 
into smaller districts or neighbor- 
hoods, commonly called “puroks”’. 
In each purok there is a council, 
chosen by the residents or heads of 
families in the purok. The teacher 
and pupils meet with the purok coun- 
cil and also with the residents. The 
puroks are “neighborhood organiza- 
tions, composed of families, each un- 
der the advisorship of a teacher... . 
They are little democratic organiza- 
tions that actually work and get re- 
sults. They start from the quiet, 
concerted persistence of a corps of 
teachers, who walk among the people 
rendering service, organizing for civic 
action, making suggestions to awaken 
the people to their needs, and organ- 
izing them and their children for 
self-help”.* In 1954 there were ap- 
proximately 30,000 of these organiza- 
tions, with a membership of nearly a 
million persons. 

The civic achievements of the com- 


4*The Philippine Community School Bul- 
letin, September 1952, page 22. 
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munity schools may seem limited 
from the point of view of a sophisti- 
cated, urban industrial society. But 
they represent a great deal in the 
lives of the millions of citizens in the 
Philippine barrios. Significant re- 
sults have been accomplished in five 
main fields—health and sanitation, 
literacy, civic beautification, recrea- 
tion and economic benefits which im- 
prove the standard of living. 

In the area of health and sanita- 
tion, perhaps the construction of 
toilets and sanitary methods of gar- 
bage disposal head the list. A few 
years ago many barrios did not have 
even one sanitary toilet. In 1954 
there were 560,548 toilets built in 
18,340 communities and 342,775 
garbage pit projects undertaken by 
15,013 communities. Another ac- 


complishment has been the draining 
of the ever-present pools of stagnant 


water in which mosquitoes formerly 
laid their eggs without interference. 
The teachers and housewives have 
organized numerous demonstrations 
on child health and care. 
Literacy Improved 

In many barrios the majority of 
the adults cannot read or write and 
hence one of the major objectives of 
the community school movement has 
been to raise the literacy rate. In 
1954 literacy work was undertaken 
by 4,009 communities, with around 
200,000 adults enrolled. The pupils, 
guided by the teacher, go into the 
homes and pass their knowledge on 
to the adults. The visitor who drives 
through some provinces will see a 
sign, “Reading Center”, above the 
door of a nipa hut. Men and women 
come to the center after work hours 
or on Saturdays and Sundays. 
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The reading centers are also places 
where people assemble for social or 
civic purposes. In the evenings there 
will be little groups gathered at the 
center, perhaps discussing such mat- 
ters as the best methods of cultivat- 
ing rice. Books, magazines and news- 
papers are there, donated by private 
persons. The United States Informa- 
tion Service has furnished printed 
materials to some of the centers. 

The barrio of Maulawin, outside 
of Pagsanjan in the province of La- 
guna, provides a proud example of 
civic beautification. The barrio roads 
are clean and well kept. Where once 
there were weeds and heaps of litter 
there are now flowers, ferns and orna- 
mental shrubs planted along both 
sides of the road. There are even 
window boxes of flowers and vines in 
the nipa huts. There are neat fences 
around the houses, to keep the pigs, 
goats, chickens and dogs from stray- 
ing. Teachers, pupils and adults 
have cooperated in the construction 
of compost pits. 

The local market, once a kaleido- 
scope of animals, vegetables, humans, 
litter and filth, has now been cleaned 
up. Fluorescent lights have been put 
up at street corners, paid for by vol- 
untary contributions of 30 centavos a 
month from each family. 

The standard of living in the barrio 
has been low, not only because of 
lack of pecuniary income but because 
of limited knowledge of auxiliary 
methods of improving rural life. 
Through the community school the 
people have been encouraged to raise 
poultry and hogs to supplement the 
family diet. Fish-ponds have been 
built alongside of thousands of nipa 
huts, and the hardy and prolific ti- 
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lapia fish are now available to sup- 
plement the daily ration of rice. 
The women of the barrio have met 
with the home economics classes and 
learned better methods of preserving 
fruits and vegetables. Many families 
have been encouraged to plant fruit 
trees for the first time. One of the 
projects started on Bataan was the 
establishment of barrio nurseries 
which distributed seedlings free or at 
nominal cost. Life for the barrio citi- 
zen will be better because of the 
1,200,000 poultry and piggery proj- 
ects, the 976,000 vegetable gardens 
and the 118,000 fish culture projects 
which had been inaugurated in some 
40,000 communities by 1954. 


Some Suspicion 


Sometimes the barrio folk have re- 
garded the community school move- 
ment with apathy or suspicion in its 


initial stages. Then it has been up 
to the teacher to win their coopera- 
tion through some imaginative ap- 
peal. In one barrio of Nueva Ecija 
on Luzon the teachers got the people 
interested through a contest, with a 
prize of 50 pesos, donated by a local 
doctor, for the best home toilet. The 
people enthusiastically responded. 
Then a prize was offered for the 
cleanest home. 

In various barrios the community 
school movement has concentrated 
upon economic improvement through 
the establishment of cottage indus- 
tries. In the time between the rice 
planting and harvest season classes 
have been organized in bag-making, 
embroidery, the making of rattan and 
bamboo furniture, hat weaving and 
basket weaving. In Tarlac a bamboo- 
craft home industry was started 
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through the cooperation of the women 
who reported that “this is good for 
our husbands, who sleep most of the 
time while waiting for the next crop 
to harvest.” The teacher sent for 
pamphlets on bamboo craft, but it 
was discovered that most of the 
people did not know how to read. So 
one thing led to another and a read- 
ing class was organized. As a result 
of the interest in cottage industries 
aroused by the community school, 
many barrios have applied to the na- 
tional government in Manila for 
guidance material and demonstra- 
tions to help them get started. 

Seminars or institutes, attended by 
delegates and teachers from a num- 
ber of provinces, are held periodically 
for the training and orientation of 
teachers in the community school 
movement. As the movement has 
spread, it has developed a variety of 
methods and approaches. In the 
“Laguna approach,” so-called because 
it originated in the province of La- 
guna, classes are held in the puroks 
outside the school building. The 
adults are invited to attend and par- 
ticipate with the children and teach- 
ers in the discussion of community 
problems. Barrio residents are asked 
to serve as resource persons in teach- 
ing such things as tilapia fish culture 
and methods of grafting and budding 
fruit trees. 

As the movement has grown vari- 
ous agencies, public and private, 
have come forward to offer assist- 
ance. Barrio Punta, on the outskirts 
of Manila, has been designated as a 
UNESCO pilot project for improving 
community living through the school. 
The American Foreign Operations 
Administration has established some 
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counterpart projects in barrios lo- 
cated in various sections of the Phil- 
ippines. For the most part, however, 
the community school movement is a 
grass-roots, indigenous development, 
dependent upon local voluntary initi- 
ative, without financial aid from the 
United States, from the Philippine 
government, or from international 
agencies. 

The only argument raised against 
the movement stems from the extra 
burdens placed on the shoulders of 
the already overloaded public school 
teachers, who have been described as 
the “real heroes and heroines of the 
Philippines.” The teachers get no 
extra compensation for their commu- 
nity school work. Their pay is in- 
credibly low, averaging around 120- 
150 pesos ($60-$75) a month. But 
most of them have heroically shoul- 
dered the added burdens of the com- 
munity school. 

Recently, other countries in Asia 
have become interested and have sent 
delegates to the Philippines to ob- 
serve the community school move- 
ment. In an area of the world where 
democracy rests upon a tenuous foun- 
dation, the Philippine community 
school movement is a heartening ex- 
ample of practical training in free 
citizenship, for both children and 
adults. The latent leadership 
among the people is being developed, 
and there is a new sense of civic 
pride, as well as a feeling of individ- 
ual dignity. To anyone who has seen 
the eager faces of the barrio folk as 
they sit down and talk over com- 
munity problems in their purok cen- 
ters, there is littie doubt that this is 
an important development in local 
democracy in free Asia. 
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DANES PICK MIDDLE WAY 
(Continued from page 241) 


balances. Denmark has chosen a 
“middle way” somewhere between 
Jacksonianism and the strict ma- 
joritarian concept to which the Brit- 
ish are committed. 

Furthermore, the Danes have not 
fallen into the difficulties that have 
beset the French.? They have made 
a multi-party system based on P.R. 
work effectively. Perhaps the Danes 
have simply been lucky. It happens 
that the needs and attitudes of the 
people have not demanded the crea- 
tion of a large number of unstable 
parties. Likewise, parties have been 
able to form effective, closely bal- 
anced coalitions so that it has been 
possible to measure ministerial tenure 
in terms of years rather than of 
weeks or months. 

And there have been no pouting 
minorities (except for the handful of 
Communists) seeking to wreck, 
rather than to promote, legislation. 
The farmers have an effective work- 
ing relationship with the urban con- 
servatives; the urban workers with 
the intellectuals and small farmers. 
The balance is perhaps an accident of 
economics or of history, but it is a 
happy accident. Government is effec- 
tive and it is democratic in Denmark. 
The new constitution will no doubt 
serve to promote both of these char- 
acteristics. 


2France had a party list system of P. R. 
for the election of its parliament from 


1946 to 1951. It has had several other 
methods of election, also, including the 
present one, which, in general, gives rep- 
resentation to minorities only when no 
party or coalition casts an absolute ma- 
jority of the votes. Its difficulties have 
been much the same under all methods 
of election.—Editor. 
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Study of State Structure 


[’ NORTH most 

of some 30 states to survey its gov- 
ernmental structure since the Hoover 
Commission’s 1947 report on the federal 
government, the Commission on Reorgan- 
ization of State Government has reported 
on its investigation. It was appointed in 
October 1953, after the legislature, in 
response to a request by the governor, au- 
thorized establishment of such a com- 
mission. North Carolina has some 135 
departments, commissions, boards and in- 
stitutions. 

The commission's recommendations call 
for changes that can be effected by exec- 
utive or legislative action rather than by 
constitutional amendment. They are pré- 
sented in eight separate reports, the first 
of which deals with the organization and 
methods of the survey. 

Because of shortage of time, certain 
state functions were more thoroughly 
studied than others. Those receiving more 
comprehensive treatment were finance and 
fiscal control, personnel management, wel- 
fare, and cultural and historical develop- 
ment. In addition specific problems were 
dealt with in connection with the gover- 
nor’s office, agriculture, business regula- 
tion, labor, corrections, etc. 

The Institute of Government of the 
University of North Carolina served as 
the research agency for the commission. 
Before the latter took final action on spe- 
cific topics, the views of officials con- 
cerned were sought. 

Finance and Fiscal Control. The re- 
port on finance and fiscal control is in 
three sections: tax administration, ex- 
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penditure control and the custody and 
investment of funds. It notes that tax 
administration involves the Department 
of Revenue, State Board of Assessment, 
Tax Review Board, Department of Tax 
Research and, as to collection of certain 
taxes, the Departments of Insurance and 
Motor Vehicles. It recommends that the 
Board of Assessment be abolished and its 
functions be transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Revenue, which already haz some 
of them; that quasi-judicial hearings now 
held by the commissioner of revenue be 
held by the Tax Review Board; that the 
commissioner be relieved of his present 
seat on that board but be available for 
advice on rule-making—a function to be 
vested solely with the board—and certain 
other tax matters. The Tax Review 
Board would be headed by a full-time 
chairman, with the state treasurer and 
the head of the Department of Tax Re- 
search continuing to be members ex 
officio. 

The discussion of expenditure control 
involves six agencies. No consolidation is 
considered necessary at this time, but 
some rearrangement is proposed. Pre- 
audit and post-audit functions, both in the 
state auditor’s office at present, would be 
separated, the pre-audit function to go 
to the Budget Bureau. Budgetary control 
of the auditor’s office would be trans- 
ferred from the Budget Bureau, an exec- 
utive agency, to the Advisory Budget 
Commission (essentially a _ legislative 
agency ). 

The function of the state treasurer as 
custodian of funds is not proposed to be 
disturbed. Budgetary control of his office 
would be transferred from the Budget 
jureau to the Advisory Budget Comunis- 
sion, thus removing such control from 
the executive branch. 

Personnel Management. The commis- 
sion felt that unnecessary confusion and 
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delay has resulted from disputes between 
the State Personnel Department and the 
Merit System Council over authority to 
classify positions. It also found some 
duplication of efforts in recruitment and 
in processing appointments. It recom- 
mends establishment of a Merit System 
Office as a division of the Personnel 
Department, under the supervision of a 
new five-member Personnel Council, to 
be appointed by the governor for six- 
year overlapping terms. 

Cultural and Historical Development. 
Seven agencies are found to be concerned 
to substantial extent with state historical 
matters. The commission recommends 
abolition of the Historic Sites Commis- 
sion and transfer to the Department of 
Archives and History of all duties as to 
acquisition and preservation of historic 


sites. 

As the existence of the State Library 
and the Library Commission, with se- 
parately administered book collections, 


tends toward waste and inefficiency, it is 
recommended that they be replaced by a 
single new library agency. 

The Governor's Office. The commission 
dealt with a number of aspects of the 
office of the governor including his ap- 
pointing and salary-fixing responsibilities, 
his ex-officio functions and the office 
space and personal staff available to him. 
It recommends that the governor be re- 
lieved from making various minor local 
appointments. It notes that he appoints 
about two hundred justices of the peace 
exch year, for four-year terms, while the 
1953 legislature appointed 701 for two- 
year terms; a minimum of three for each 
township may be elected and in 27 coun- 
ties they may be appointed by the resident 
judge of the Superior Court. Without 
considering the over-all problem, the 
commission urges that appointment of 
justices of the peace by the governor be 
terminated. It also proposes that notaries 
public, now appointed by the governor, 
be appointed by the clerks of the Su- 
perior Courts. 
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Several appointments now made by the 
governor, including the commissioner of 
banks and one or more members of fif- 
teen boards, require confirmation by the 
State Senate, while this is not the case 
as to other positions of equal or greater 
importance. Confirmation is traditionally 
a routine matter. The commission would 
abolish the requirement. 

There are a variety of salary-fixing 
methods involving participation by the 
governor. The commission recommends 
that salaries of state employees in gen- 
eral be set by the Personnel Department, 
subject to approval by the Personnel 
Council and the governor, and that sal- 
aries of major administrative officials be 
set by the governor with approval by the 
Advisory Budget Commission. 

The governor is ex officio chairman or 
a member of eighteen boards and com- 
missions. It is recommended that he be 
authorized to designate a personal repre- 
sentative to attend meetings and act for 
him. 

The commission also urged that the 
governor be permitted a more adequate 
personal staff and larger office space. 

Other Recommendations. As to agri- 
cultural matters, it is recommended that 
the statutes establishing four boards or 
commissions be repealed. The Board of 
Agriculture would remain. 

Regulation of building construction 
was found to be highly confused, with 
some building regulation activity existing 
in twelve state agencies, the legislature, 
cities, counties, sanitary districts and lo- 
cal boards of health. The commission 
recommends creation of an expanded and 
more powerful Building Code Council 
and a new interdepartmental building 
regulation committee. 

At present industrial safety inspection 
is handled chiefly by the Department of 
Labor but partly by the State Board of 
Health, and safety promotion work is 
done both by the Department of Labor 
and the Industrial Commission. The re- 
organization commission recommends that 
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all such activities be transferred to the 
Department of Labor and that, because of 
its judicial character, the Industrial 
Commission be removed from that de- 
partment. 

The problem of employment of pris- 
oners on the highways was gone into at 
some length and it was recommended 
that highway and prison authorities to- 
gether determine the number and type of 
prisoners who can profitably be so em- 
ployed and of those suitable for other 
activities, and that pilot programs be con- 
ducted to test the effectiveness and ex- 
pense of different methods of prisoner 
rehabilitation. It was also urged that 
the director of prisons be given full re- 
sponsibility for prison personnel and for 
administration of the prison system under 
regulations approved by the governor, the 
Prison Advisory Council and the High- 
way Commission. 


South Dakota Adopts 
Organization Changes 


HE 60-day legislative session recently 
completed in South Dakota has been 
hailed as one of the most constructive in 
the state’s history. Among the major ac- 
complishments were 
(1) Adoption of a number of adminis- 
trative reorganization proposals, the ma- 
jority of which had been recommended 
by the state’s Littlke Hoover Commission ; 
(2) inauguration of a county director or 
county supervisor of assessments, as 
against the township basis of assessment 
organization existing since statehood; 
(3) provision for compulsory school dis- 
trict reorganization surveys; (4) revision 
of state aid formula for distributing funds 
so that secondary schools replace elemen- 
tary schools as the major recipients; and 
(5) complete revision of the state’s sur- 
face and ground water law, substituting 
the appropriative for the riparian doctrine 
of water rights 


Among the important organizational 
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changes, involving consolidations, were: 
establishment of a Department of Rev- 
enue consolidating the divisions of taxa- 
tion and licensing, provision for an execu- 
tive director for higher education, au- 
thorization of an executive director for 
charitable and penal institutions, central- 
ization of authority in the Department of 
Highways, provision for a strengthened 
centralized parole and probation depart- 
ment, and establishment of a Department 
of Military Affairs. 

A recommended change in the organi- 
zation and procedure for holding a con- 
stitutional convention was unsuccessful. 

Most of the important new measures 
had been studied and recommended by the 
Legislative Research Council, which con- 
sists of all members of the legislature and 
was organized into seven committees, in- 
cluding a Little Hoover Committee. Dur- 
ing the first week of the legislative 
sessions all council proposals were ex- 
plained at a legislators’ school, and this 
did much to the way for in- 
telligent consideration of 
posals. 


prepare 


major pro- 


Witutam O. Farper 
University of South Dakota 
State Personnel Director 
Urged in Illinois 


The Illinois State 
Commission has 


Personne! Adminis- 


tration unanimously 
recommended that the present outmoded 
civil service structure in the state govern- 
ment be replaced by a completely new 
personnel administration 

The members of the interim legislative 
commission, realizing that too frequently 
reports of study commissions are seldom 
read, and also recognizing the far-reach- 
their recommenda- 
tions, used a new method of presentation 
for their report. They reported orally to 
a joint session of the General Assembly 
and utilized slides to visualize their find- 
ings and recommendations dramatically 


ing implications of 
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School Districts Continue 
Decline in Number 


The U. S. Bureau of the Census 
reports that consolidation and re- 
organization of independent school 
district governments reduced their 
number from 67,346 in 1952 to 
59,631 in 1954. The greatest de- 
cline was in Missouri, where the 
number dropped 35 per cent, from 
4,891 to 3,204. 











In addition, a more comprehensive printed 
report was distributed. 


The commission had “high powered” 
membership, being composed of the 
majority and minority party leaders from 
both houses. The speaker of the House, 
Warren L. Wood, was chairman. 

The Institute of Government and Pub- 
lic Affairs of the University of Illinois 
served as the research staff for the com- 
mission and prepared staff papers on 
particular problems and helped in writing 
the report. 

The results of the commission's study 
were reported in the 50th anniversary 
year of civil service legislation in Illinois. 
The commission noted in its report that 
the original civil service act, although 
considerably amended, still is the legal 
basis for the career service in the state 
government. The emphasis of this act is 
negative and contains excessive detail 
hindering effective administration. 

The legislation recommended by the 
commission, embodied in a proposed per- 
sonnel code, follows to a considerable 
extent the Model Civil Service Law pre- 
pared by the National Municipal League 
and the National Civil Service League. 

The major changes in the structure for 
personnel administration proposed by the 
commission would give more flexibility 
in administration, reduce the amount of 
detail in the statutes, and generally en- 
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courage development of a positive pro- 
gram. 

Briefly, the major recommendations of 
the commission are: 

1. Adoption of a single personnel code. 

2. Creation of a Department of Person- 
nel, equal in rank to the other code de- 
partments, headed by a gubernatorially 
appointed director, who would be required 
to have had at least five years experience 
in the field of personnel administration. 

3. Establishment of an independent 
civil service commission to perform func- 
tions of a quasi-judicial and “policing” 
nature. 

4. Creation of an advisory board which 
would screen candidates for appointment 
to the commission, and generally advise 
the director. 

5. Establishment of three separate jur- 
isdictional areas for personnel department 
activities : classification and compensation, 
merit and fitness, and conditions of em- 
ployment. Most employees covered by the 
code would be subject to all three func- 
tions but some, for example persons hold- 
ing policy-making positions, would be 
exempt from one or two of them. 

6. The number of positions exempt 
from civil service would be reduced and 
the exemptions would be granted on a 
more logical basis. 

7. Abolition of the separate Merit 
System Council. Employees in the down- 
state county welfare departments now 
under the council would be brought 
under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Personnel. 

8. Veterans to receive special pref- 
erence only in the five-year period imme- 
diately after discharge. 

9. Statutory restrictions on political 
activities of career employees. 

10. Repeal of the present salary stan- 
dardization act. The director of personnel 
would prepare a pay plan by administra- 
tive action, subject to the approval of the 
Civil Service Commission and the gover- 
nor. 
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11. Establishment of administrative 
rules by the director of personnel, subject 
to civil service commission approval, re- 
placing the administrative detail now 
found in the statutes. 

. 3 SamueL K. Gove 


University of Illinois 


West Virginia Legislature 
Passes Few Measures 


The West Virginia legislature author- 
ized the study of municipal government 
in addition to adopting positive legislation 
affecting home rule and the council- 
manager plan (see page 259, this issue). 

It increased the gasoline tax to seven 
cents a gallon, as well as increasing reve- 
nues from diesel fuel, gross sales and 
pari-mutuels. 

The presidential 
adopted. 

Some organizational changes were 
effected but a major compromise bill on 
state road organization ended in a gov- 
ernor’s veto. The governor also vetoed 
publicity for recipients of relief checks. 

Salaries of the governor and members 
of the Supreme Court were increased to 
$17,500. 

Provision was made for the electorate 
to vote in November 1956 on three con- 
stitutional amendments dealing with jury 
service for women, Korean veterans’ 
bonus and local taxation increases. 

The legislature adjourned with disap- 
pointed public school teachers clamoring 
for a special session to provide pay raises. 
Failure of legislative leaders to agree on 
the method of raising revenue may pre- 
vent a special session call. 

Pau. D. Stewart 


short ballot was 


Marshall College 
Huntington, West Virginia 


Florida Governor for 
Constitutional Revision 


Governor Leroy Collins of Florida, 
who made revision of the state’s 1885 
constitution one of the most important 
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planks in his platform, has been making 
speeches on the subject—at Orlando in 
January, at Clearwater in March. He has 
supported the idea at meetings of the 
Citizens Constitution Committee, which 
was formed in Orlando in 1950, and has 
since been fighting for a new or revised 
constitution. The Miami Daily News, 
which has urged a modern constitution 
for eight years, believes the governor's 
leadership will be most helpful and 
hopes for a measure of success in the 
1955 legislature. 


Utah for Open Meetings 
of Government Bodies 


Statutes calling for open meetings of 
all state and local government bodies 
have been adopted in Utah. Similar legis- 
lation has been defeated in Arkansas. 


Presidential Primary 
Proposed in Kansas 


In his annual message in January, 
Governor Fred Hall of Kansas urged 
adoption, the present session, of a 
presidential preference primary law which 
“would harmonize with the traditional 
election policy of Kansas, which was one 
of the first states to adopt the open pri- 
mary election law.” 

A bill (Senate 183, House 327), in- 
troduced by Senator John Anderson, Jr., 
proposes methods by which aspirants for 
the office of president and vice president 
and for delegates to the national conven- 
tions may be put on primary ballots 
either by payment of a $100 fee or by 
a petition of not less than 2,000 party 
members. Voters would be required to 
express both a first and second choice 
for president and for vice president. If 
a candidate fails to get 50 per cent of 
the vote, second choices are added in and 
plurality of the combined votes wins. 
Convention delegates are pledged to sup- 
port the voters’ preference unless and un- 
til the latter gets less than 10 per cent 
of a convention poll R. S.C. 


in 
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Tammany Hall Moves 
Toward More Democracy 


(CARMINE G. DeSapio, chairman of 

“ the Democratic party in New York 
County, continues to ingratiate himself 
with local political reformers by sponsor- 
ing self-denying ordinances such as have 
not usually been forthcoming from Tam- 
many Hall. He has already voluntarily 
brought about the reduction of the fabu- 
lously large county committee which 
formerly consisted of 20,000 members, 
ten or twenty being chosen from each pre- 
cinct (election district). That county 
committee has been reduced to 3,541 mem- 
bers, three or four from each precinct, 
which leaves it, of course, still too large 
to function. 

Its members in their respective assem- 
bly districts have been electing the dis- 
trict leaders, who are the outstanding 
characters of the party corresponding to 
county chairmen upstate. Since the dis- 
trict leaders appoint the precinct captains, 
who in turn name the county committee- 
men, the county committeemen are ex- 
pected to return the compliment by re- 
electing the district leaders, and the music 
goes round and round. 

Insurgency under those 
makes it necessary for an insurgent can- 
didate for district leader to procure the 
election of friendly county committeemen 
in each precinct and in such effort a re- 
cent insurgent group spent half its money 
in elaborate efforts to inform the voters 
as to which of the unlabeled candidates 
for committeemen were friendly to their 
purpose. Displacement of old district 
leaders did occur but the mechanical dif- 
ficulties were immense and both party 
representatives on the board of elections 
cooperated to utilize every technical ex- 
cuse to upset insurgent petitions in either 
party, as described in “How Tammany 
Holds Power,” the Review, July 1950. 

Mr. DeSapio is now arranging that 
the September 1955 primaries of the 


conditions 
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Democratic party in his county shall pro 
vide for direct election of district leaders 
by the party voters, as has been the ar- 
rangement in the other four boroughs for 
40 years. 

Another buffer between voters and 
nominees still exists in the system of ju- 
dicial conventions which select the nu- 
merous Supreme Court judges but have 
invariably, according to Mr. DeSapio’s 
own testimony, selected the nominees 
picked out for them by himself and the 
other leaders. 

The executive committee in New York 
County (Manhattan) is locally known as 
the “Hall” and the two major changes 
Mr. DeSapio has permitted greatly di- 
minish the mechanical buffers which have 
entrenched the district leaders who com- 
prise that group. Mr. DeSapio himself 
continues under the party rules to be 
elected by the 3,541 county committee- 
men, about 500 of whom have usually at- 
tended the meetings called for the pur- 
pose. 

R.S.C 
Council-Manager Plan 
Developments 


On March 7 voters of Concorp, Mas- 
sacHusetts, (1950 population 8,623) 
voted to adopt the selectman-manager 
form of government. The plan becomes 
effective in 1956. 

Yankton, Sours Dakxora, (7,709) 
voted 799 to 507 in favor of the council 
manager plan at a special election on 
March 1. A new council was elected on 
April 19. 

Wrwwnssoro, Soutn Caroirna, (3,267) 
voted 261 to 56 in February to adopt the 
council-manager plan. A mayor and four 
commissioners, replacing a mayor and six 
councilmen, were elected April 19. They 
will engage a city manager. Winnsboro 
had previously cast advisory votes for the 
manager plan but city officials had re 
fused to make it effective. 

The International City Managers’ As- 
sociation reports that the following mu- 
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nicipalities not previously noted in this 
column have been added to the council- 
manager list since January 1: Benepicta, 
Marne, (225); Essex Junction, Ver- 
mont, (2,741); Faverreviite, West 
Vircrnta, (1,592); Wickensurc, ArI- 
zona, (1,836); Lakewoop, CALIFORNIA; 
and Seven Istanps, Quepec, CANADA, 
(5,500). 

Three [Illinois cities voted on April 19 
to adopt the council-manager plan: 
CHAMPAIGN (39,563) 4662 to 4323; Lom- 
parD (9,817) 2,927 to 1,713; and Mas- 
couTaH (3,009) 843 to 395 

WHITEWATER, WHISCONSIN (5,101) 
adopted the council-manager plan at its 
April 5 election, 815 to 636. 

Three Marne towns adopted the man- 
ager plan at town meetings in March. 
They are Lusec (2,973), which changed 
from a town office manager plan, Sears- 
port (1,457) and GarLanp (581). 

Substantial favor of the 
manager plan is reported from West- 
BROOK, MAINE. 

Lrvermore FALts, MAINne, voted 275 to 
148 on February 2 against adoption of the 
council-manager plan. 


opinion in 


At town meetings on March 8 three 
New HAmpsHIRe towns voted to retain 
the manager plan: Hampton, 979 to 321; 
Newport, 809 to 597; Lancaster, 468 to 
171. 

The Arxen, Soutm Carouina, charter 
committee council-manager 
charter to the city council on February 
28 and the council is reported to have 
completed its study and minor revisions 
The charter must be 


presented a 


shortly thereafter. 
approved by the state legislature and by 
local referendum 

Tentative approval of the council- 
manager idea has been given by the Mi-- 
TON, FLoripa, town council. The Bartow, 
Florida, charter was proposed as a model 

In Cuuticorne, Onto, a citizens’ or- 
ganization has been formed to promote 
the council-manager plan. 

In Marysvit_e, Onto, there is a move 
ment for a referendum in November on 
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the question of drafting a council- 
manager charter. 

The West Vriecrnra legislature has 
passed two bills to permit cities with spe- 
cial legislative charters to adopt home 
rule charters and, if so desired, to install 
the council-manager plan. The Hunting- 
ton Advertiser, pointing out that the bills 
would be applicable to HuwnrtTINncton, 
states that if the bills are signed by the 
governor they will then be subject to 
approval by the voters at the next gen- 
eral election 

The city 
West Vircrnta, which voted on Febru- 
ary 14 to submit a council-manager char- 
ter to popular vote, reversed itself on 
February 28. 

Great Benno, INDIANA, voted 1,612 to 
1,494 on April 5 to abandon the manager 
plan 

A group of citizens in CLARKSDALE, 
Mississippi, has formed an organization 
to pave the way for adoption of the 


council of MOoOUNDSVILLE, 


council-manager plan 
In Farerteicp, Iowa, a change from the 
to the 
manager plan is under consideration. 
Covorapo Sprincs, Covorapo, after a 


mayor-council plan council- 


spirited campaign, voted 5,974 to 3,670 to 
retain the council-manager plan.! 

A council-manager enabling act, spon- 
sored in the ARKANSAS legislature by a 
group of Fort 
feated eleven 
March 8, after 
house 

In WATSONVILLE, CALIFORNIA, a board 
of freeholders drafted a 
A popular referendum 
on the charter is expected for May 9. 

The city of Benicia, Cati- 
FORNIA, has been considering the adop- 


Smith citizens, was de 
ten in the Senate 


passage by 


to on 


the lower 


has council 


manager charter. 
council 


tion of the manager plan by ordinance 

Petitions calling for abandonment of 
the council-manager plan in Petatuma, 
CALIFORNIA, have been circulated by an 
candidate for 


unsuccessful mayor 


1See also page 273, this issue 
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Chicago Council to Have 
Reference Bureau 


A legislative reference bureau for the 
city council of Chicago has been brought 
into being this year under an ordinance 
originally adopted in 1947 but never 
placed in operation. The Home Rule 
Commission, in its recent study! of the 
modernization of Chicago's government, 
recommended the reference bureau as an 
aid to the council. An initial appropri- 
ation for the bureau was made in the 
1955 budget. 

The original ordinance required the 

mayor to appoint the bureau's director. 
This was amended last December to 
place appointing and supervisory powers 
in the council's committee on rules, as a 
move to strengthen the legislative func- 
tion. 
Chicago has a well known Municipal 
Reference Library, but it has not been 
set up to give legislative reference and 
research service, such as many state legis- 
latures have. Chicago is believed to be 
the first city to provide such service in 
this way. 

As a result of twelve years of daily 
coverage of council operations for the 
Citizens’ Association of Chicago, Miss 
Lillian Egerton was asked by the alder- 
men members of the Home Rule Com- 
mission to help prepare their recom- 
mendations, and she was likewise en- 
gaged by the council committee on rules 
to prepare the plan of organization for 
the new bureau. She has been on leave 
of absence from the Citizens’ Association 


for that purpose. 


Grand Forks Cuts 


Departments from 11 to 3 

Grand Forks, North Dakota, (popula- 
tion 26,836) has reduced the number of 
city departments from eleven to three 


1See the Review, January 1955, page 
%. 
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and the number of standing committees 
of the city council from fourteen to three. 

The reorganization created three de- 
partments and council committees that 
cover the same functions—finance, public 
safety and public service. The city man- 
ager will serve as public safety commis- 
sioner with the heads of the police, fire 
and health divisions reporting directly 
to him. In addition, the finance and pub- 
lic service directors will report to the 
manager, making a total of five men 
under him as compared to eleven in the 


old setup. 


Ann Arbor Adopts 
Administrator Plan 


A home rule charter was approved in 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, on April 4 by a 
vote of 6,548 to 2,207. It provides for a 
city administrator with certain powers 
of coordination and supervision, consid- 
erably less in extent than for a city 
manager under the council-manager plan. 
There is an elective mayor who is chair- 
man and a voting member of the council 
and has veto power. The council appoints 
the administrator. 


Norfolk Trains Employees 
in Public Relations 


The city government of Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, has embarked upon a public rela- 
tions in-service training program for the 
benefit of city employees. The program 
is being conducted under contract with 
the Public Relations Institute, a private 
organization in Norfolk. 

Each of six groups of fifteen employees 
receives ten hours of discussions, films 
and projects. The discussions cover the 
subjects of the city government in rela- 
tion to the community, public relations in 
general, complaints, telephone techniques, 
communications, personal appearance and 
the development of public relations proj- 
ects. The program has been outlined so 
that it will be most beneficial to those em- 
ployees who have a great deal of contact 
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with the public. It is continuing through 
May 6, and every employee who com- 
pletes it will be given a certificate. 
L. Franxurn Butz, Jr. 
Administrative Assistant 


City of Norfolk 


10,000 Hours of 
Study per Year 

In Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 712 
city employees completed 20,819 instruc- 
tion hours in 49 training courses in 
the last two years, over 10,000 hours 
per year. 

Seven group courses of the Institute 
for Training in Municipal Administra- 
tion, sponsored by the International City 
Managers’ Association, were included. 
They offered training in fire adminis- 
tration, public works administration, mu- 
nicipal techniques, police administration 
and finance administration. 

Employees also enrolled in university 
and college courses. They took finance 
and police administration, arson detec- 
tion and municipal accounting at the 
University of North Carolina. At North 
Carolina State College, some studied 
planning, construction and fire 
drill. Courses also included personnel 
administration at the University of 
Tennessee, hospital administration at the 


street 
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University of Chicago and traffic admin- 
istration at the Traffic Institute of North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Other courses were those in police 
recruit training, hospital care, driver 
training, first aid, specialized training for 
firemen, training in the use of tabulating 
machines, conference leadership and typ- 
ing. 


Medical Referee System 
Proposed in lowa 

A bill in the lowa Senate proposes a 
board on post-mortem examinations in 
the Department of Public Safety consist- 
ing of the commissioner of public health, 
the commissioner of public safety and the 
attorney general ex officio, with duty of 
appointing a medical referee to begin 
service with a four-year term in January 
1957. The referee shall be a pathologist 
and doctor with a $10,000 salary, a 
central laboratory in Des Moines and 
medical referees in each county, who shall 
be doctors appointed for two-year terms 
by the board and shall receive $15 for 
each case. 

Authors of the bill were the attorneys 
for the lowa State Medical Society. It 
closely follows the principles of the Na- 
tional Municipal League's Model State 
Medico-Legal Investigative System 

R.S.C. 
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County and Township . 


Edited by Victor Jones 
and William N. Cassella, Jr 





Cuyahoga County 
Commission Studied 


Role of Board and CAO 
Reviewed by Two Groups 


EPORTS prepared independently by 

two citizen groups commend the 
Cuyahoga County Board of Commission- 
ers for their foresight in creating a 
county administrative officer and recom- 
mend that state legislation be secured 
to strengthen this office. 

For almost a year members of the 
county government committee of the 
Cuyahoga County Leagues of Women 
Voters studied the operations of the coun- 
ty board of commissioners, observing its 
regular meetings, working with the com- 
missioners, the county administrative 
officer, the commission’s clerk and legal 
advisor, and analyzing the applicable 
statutes. The committee’s report, Your 
Cuyahoga County Commission—Board of 
All Trades, published in January, pre- 
sents in laymen’s terms a panorama of 
the manner in which the commissioners 
perform the functions assigned to them 
within the framework of Ohio law. 

At the request of the board of com- 
missioners the Cleveland Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research reviewed the oper- 
ation of the county administrative office 
since its creation in 1952. This study had 
particular significance because it is the 
first instance of an arm of the county 
government requesting that an outside 
agency analyze a phase of county ad- 
ministration. The bureau’s report, De- 
velopment of the Administrative Officer 
in Cuyahoga County, was published in 
February.! 

The cooperation which was extended 


1See the Review, April 1955, page 223. 


to both the League of Women Voters 
committee and the Cleveland bureau in 
the conduct of their studies demonstrates 
the desire on the part of the county com- 
missioners and other officials to face up 
to the growing needs of Cuyahoga 
County. 

The LWV group became convinced: 
“(1) That county government is com- 
plex beyond the comprehension of the 
average citizen; (2) that in Ohio... 
the county 1s yearly growing in impor- 
tance, and (3) that the county is seri- 
ously handicapped by limitations imposed 
on it by state law—limitations that 
should be removed if it is to meet its 
growing responsibilities.” 

Study of the statutes revealed 101 sec- 
tions which deal only with the adminis- 
trative setup of the board and its gen- 
eral powers. More than a hundred deal 
with the commissioners’ specific functions 
with relation to roads. Hundreds of addi- 
tional provisions relate to other func- 
tions and county departments in which 
the board is involved. The board's pow- 
ers with respect to the budget and capi- 
tal improvements are of particular im- 
portance. 

Both the LWV committee’s report and 
that of the Cleveland bureau emphasize 
the growth in importance of the govern- 
ment of Cuyahoga County. For example, 
the county welfare department, which is 
responsible to the board of commission- 
ers, now spends more than half the coun- 
ty budget on an integrated program of 
welfare services for the entire county. 

The descriptive subtitle to the LWV 
report, “Board of All Trades,” is amply 
supported by an account of a typical 
commission meeting and a discussion of 
its duties. “The expansion of the com- 
mission’s responsibilities—especially since 
World War Il—has presented a dilemma 
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to the commissioners: legally their jobs 
are part-time; actually their business has 
grown to the point where it is impossi- 
ble to handle short of full time unless 
there is top level administrative help.” 

Although two efforts to place the gov- 
ernment of Cuyahoga County under a 
home rule charter failed, the need for 
greater unity in county administration 
has been recognized. The bureau report 
notes: “There was substantial agreement 
that some kind of limited executive 
should be appointed by the board of 
county commissioners to assist them in 
carrying out their managerial duties. 
The elective officials of the county ap- 
proved the idea.” 


Administrator Appointed 


In January 1952 the board passed a 
resolution creating the position of assist- 
ant to the clerk of the board of county 
commissioners, who by terms of the reso- 
lution shall be “referred to and known as 
the county administrative officer.” 

In addition to his responsibility to as- 
sist the board in administrative super- 
vision and control of various county 
offices and services, the CAO was as- 
signed the following duties: 

“To work for the consolidation and 
integration of all county officers, de- 
partments, boards, commissions and dis- 
tricts, and in pursuance thereof to make 
studies, reports and recommendations re- 
garding the transfer, addition, consoli- 
dation or elimination of property, equip- 
ment, machines, offices, personnel, func- 
tions and services.” 

The LWV committee reports: “The 
consolidation of the Child Welfare Board 
with the County Welfare Department .. . 
and the merger of the city of Cleveland 
poor relief into this department .. . are 
examples of the work done implementing 
this part of the resolution. Particularly 
in the ever-broadening field of welfare 


2See the Review, April 1952, page 205. 
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has the administrative officer been of 
help to the commissioners. . 

“Pinpointing the county's major prob- 
lem is the part of the resolution which 
charges the new official ‘to make studies 
and plans for the integration of services 
of a metropolitan nature.’ The admin- 
istrative officer has represented the com- 
missioners in many instances pursuant 
to this assignment, notably in the pre- 
liminary discussions among the county, 
city of Cleveland and Cleveland Transit 
Board officials on the downtown subway 
legislation passed in the 1953 General 
Assembly.” 

The bureau report mentions as exam- 
ples of the CAO’s contacts with public 
oficials and civic leaders “his recent 
participation in the planning of joint 
sewer services to be rendered for several 
suburban communities through the Coun- 
ty Sanitary Engineering Department .. . 
{and] planning for the establishment of 
sewer and water services on a regional 
basis.” 

It is evident that the mutual confidence 
which exists between the county admin- 
istrative officer and the board and other 
officials is due in large part to the pro- 
fessional competence of the CAO and his 
long service in the county government. 
By way of summary the bureau report 
states : 

“This indicated the 
ied ways in which the CAO serves the 
board and officials. In a 
cooperating and coordinating operation 
like that of the county administrative 
officer position, there is a blending to- 
gether of budget and personnel adminis- 
tration, fiscal and administrative plan- 
ning, and informal friendly consultation. 
In many instances the CAO in Cuyahoga 
County has stimulated progressive changes 
in many phases of county government 
by simply being available to talk over 
problems and programs. Here there is 
a meeting of minds, and an exchange of 
ideas that has promoted unity of pur- 


review has Var- 


other county 
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pose within the county organization that 
did not exist before the CAO position 
was established. This growing unity has 
been seen to exist despite the fact that 
there has been no change in the number 
of elected administrative officials.” 

It is noted in the LWV report that 
during the “years the administrative offi- 
cer has been on the job he has eased 
the administrative burden on the three 
commissioners, leaving them freer to de- 
vote their time to questions of policy 
allied to their expanding responsibilities.” 
The committee report continues : 

“However, the solid achievements 
stemming from the office of the adminis- 
trator are in sharp contrast to his status 
under Ohio law. . . . Nevertheless, de- 
spite the legal quicksilver surrounding 
the new post, the fact is that since Janu- 
ary 1952 Cuyahoga County has had an 
executive officer who, with the support of 
the commissioners and the cooperation of 
the other elected county officials, has been 
a real factor in strengthening the man- 
agement of county government... . Per- 
sistent citizen interest allied with a co- 
operative and able board of commission- 
ers helped improve Cuyahoga County 
government without resort to the in- 
tricate process of statutory change.” 

The committee sees the strong possi- 
bility of increased responsibilities for the 
county government in the next few years. 
“Among the developments which county 
officials think may take place within the 
foreseeable future” are: water and sewer 
facilities, Cleveland, Hopkins and Lake- 
front airports, and transit systems in 
Greater Cleveland may come under coun- 
ty management; Cleveland City Hos- 
pital may be administered by the county ; 
joint county-municipal responsibility for 
waterfront development proposed for St. 
Lawrence Seaway; new responsibilities 
may be given for building freeways and 
approaches to Ohio Turnpike; a county- 
wide police system may be established. 

“To meet effectively these demands the 
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commissioners can move in two ways: by 
seeking improvements (1) within the 
framework of their own department and 
(2) with the help of legislation by the 
General Assembly. 

“Implementing the administrative offi- 
cer’s functions and enlarging his staff 
is perhaps the soundest means of strength- 
ening from within the department. . . 
However, even with top performance by 
the administrative officer and his staff it 
is the belief of this committee that basic 
improvement in the operation of the com- 
mission—as in the whole structure of 
county government—must come from 
action by the Ohio General Assembly.” 


Citizen Effort Needed 


Three methods of attacking this prob- 
lem exist under the Ohio constitution, 
Article X. County government can be 
modernized and made more flexible to 
meet the varying needs of the 88 Ohio 
counties by: (1) adoption of a county 
home rule charter, but the requirements 
for approval by four concurrent majori- 
ties has frustrated all attempts to utilize 
this procedure; (2) transfer of powers 
to county by the municipalities, but neces- 
sary enabling legislation has not been 
passed by the General Assembly; (3) 
provision of alternative forms of county 
government by legislative action, but 
such legislation has not been enacted. 

The committee concludes its report: 
“We believe that our findings emphasize 
the need for groups of public-spirited 
citizens to take leadership in working 
for improvements in the whole structure 
of county government. .. . Our main 
conclusion after working with the com- 
missioners for nearly a year [is]: 

“The Cuyahoga County Board of 
Commissioners more effectively to serve 
the citizens should be a policy-making 
board, free from the multitude of ad- 
ministrative details it now handles. These 
improvements can best be effected by re- 
examining the possibilities of existing 
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constitutional provisions relating to coun- 
ty government and by enacting state laws 
authorizing the establishment of the po- 
sition of executive officer and other staff 
officers under the commissioners to as- 
sist them in their manifold duties and 
responsibilities.” 

W.N.C. 


Virginia Counties to Vote 
on Manager Charters 


VO Virginia counties will hold elec- 

tions during May and June on 
changes in the form of their governments. 
The board of supervisors of James City 
County voted last October to hold a 
referendum on adoption of the county 
manager plan and indicated a preference 
for submitting the question at the Demo- 
cratic primary in July. A citizen group 
petitioned the supervisors early in March 
for a special election on the proposed 
change. The referendum is scheduled for 
May 24. 

In June the voters of York County 
will decide on whether or not to adopt 
the county executive form. This optional 
arrangement calls for an executive ap- 
pointed by the county board. 

Under the executive form all officers 
and employees in the administrative serv- 
ice are appointed by the board of super- 
visors upon recommendation of the coun- 
ty executive. The manager form gives 
this appointive power to the manager di- 
rectly. However, both are considered 
“manager forms” by the International 
City Managers’ Association. 

Arlington and Henrico Counties in 
Virginia operate with the manager plan 
and Albemarle and Fairfax use the 
county executive form. 

The possibility of a 1955 referendum 
on the manager plan has been discussed 
in Chesterfield County, where the same 
proposal has been defeated three times— 
in 1937, 1938 and 1947. 
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Optional County Government 
Plans Proposed 


Proposals for optional forms of coun- 
ty government which would provide for 
appointed county executives are under 
discussion in Illinois and Oklahoma. 

Legislation which, if adopted, would 
make the county manager plan available 
to all Illinois counties except Cook, has 
been introduced in the General Assembly. 


Proposals for two optional forms of 
government providing appointed county 
executives has been before the Oklahoma 
Legislative Council Committee. These op- 
tions are described in Optional Forms of 
County Government (January 1955), a 
publication of the Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research at the University of 
Oklahoma. 





Wayne County Abolishes 
Elective Coroners 


Voters in Wayne County, Michi- 
gan, ratified an action of the board 
of supervisors abolishing the two 
elective county coroners and pro- 
viding for an appointed medical 
examiner by a vote of 215,016 to 
108,779 at the April 4 election. 
The move was opposed by the two 
incumbent coroners, who made 
several unsuccessful parliamentary 
and legal attempts to keep the ques- 
tion off the ballot. 

Opponents charged that the pro- 
posal was a “Republican plot” to 
abolish two offices held by Demo- 
crats, but the proponents of the 
change pointed out that the same 
proposal had been made in 1921 
when the county was as strongly 
Republican as it is now Demo- 
cratic. 
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City-county Merger Fails 
in Albany, Georgia 

A proposed merger of the city of Al- 
bany and Dougherty County, Georgia, 
was defeated by a vote of approximately 
two to one at the November 1954 gen- 
eral election. This ended the most recent 
effort to consolidate the governments of 
these two jurisdictions. 

B. C. Gardner, Jr., and G. Stuart 
Watson, Dougherty County representa- 
tives in the Georgia legislature, secured 
passage of consolidation measures at the 
1953 session. The two measures were, 
first, a constitutional amendment per- 
mitting consolidation and, second, an en- 
abling act providing for the consolida- 
tion. The latter could become effective 
only if Dougherty County voters ap- 


proved the constitutional amendment. It 
was the proposed amendment which was 
rejected in the 1954 election. 

Interest in consolidation has extended 
over a period of some twenty years. In 


1935 consolidation legislation was killed 
by gubernatorial veto. Numerous county 
grand juries and other citizens have 
recommended merger of Albany and 
Dougherty County. Albany is the only 
incorporated municipality in the county 
and contains approximately 80 per cent 
of the county's total population. 
Merger was strongly opposed by a 
number of county officials. Had it been 
approved, the functions and powers now 
vested in the city and the county would 
have been consolidated and combined 
into one corporate entity. The county 
would have remained a county within 
the meaning of the constitution and laws 
of Georgia but the pattern of local 
offices would have been altered exten- 
sively. The legislation provided that all 
legislative and executive powers vested 
in the mayor and commissioners of the 
present city of Albany and the county 
commissioners would have been assigned 
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to a board of seven commissioners for the 
new jurisdiction. 

This board (three members elected at 
large, four from wards) was to have 
the power to determine detailed structural 
arrangements. Provision was made for 
two districts, one corresponding to the 
present city and the other covering the 
rest of the county. Procedures for 
changing the size of the urban district 
were included. 


Wisconsin Groups Sponsor 
Medical Examiner Act 


The State Medical Society of Wiscon- 
sin, State Bar Association, Wisconsin 
Chiefs of Police Association and Wiscon- 
sin Funeral Directors Association have 
joined hands to sponsor a bill, Assem- 
bly No. 434A, to provide for a medical 
examiner system along the lines of the 
Model State Medico-legal Investigative 
System of the National Municipal 
League and the Model Post-Mortem Ex- 
aminations Act adopted last year by the 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. 

Milwaukee has a competent medical 
examiner system but other counties still 
have elective coroners. The bill neces- 
sarily leaves the coroners elective but 
transfers inquest procedures to the dis- 
trict attorneys and medical examinations 
to medical examiners, who must be doc- 
tors appointed by a chief medical exam- 
iner subject to the approval of the board 
of supervisors of each county. 

The proposed chief medical examiner 
must be a pathologist of high qualifica- 
tions and is to be appointed by a new 
Mortality Investigative Board consisting 
of seven members, three appointed by 
the governor with the advice and consent 
of the Senate and others appointed by the 
deans of the University of Wisconsin 
and Marquette University schools of 


medicine and law. 
5 ao 
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Taxation and Finance 


Edited by Wade S. Smith 





Oklahoma Ratifies 
Tax Changes 


Voters Pave Way for 
School Desegregation 


HE Oklahoma electorate, at an elec- 
tion April 5, approved an extensive 
amendment to the state constitution en- 
larging the taxing power for school sup- 
port. This clears the way, financially, for 
the desegregation of white and Negro 
pupils. The amendment also authorizes 
the issuance of $15,000,000 of state bonds 
for improvements in the state university 
and other institutions of higher learning. 
In the light of the furor about de- 
segregation current in parts of the south 
as a result of the U. S. Supreme Court's 
decision of last year, Oklahoma's action 
is significant, particularly when viewed 
against the background of school support 
previously prevailing. Under the tax 
rate limitation amendment adopted by 
Oklahoma in 1933, the over-all 
rate for state, city, county and school ad 
valorem property taxes was limited to 
fifteen mills on the dollar, the respective 
shares of the individual units being de- 
termined by a county excise board of 
three members. 


voters 


Soon after the tax rate limitation was 
enacted, the courts held that the fifteen 
mill limit did not apply to taxes levied to 
pay interest on and retire bonds, whether 
issued before or after enactment of the 
amendment. Subsequently, other amend- 
ments were enacted, notably in 1948, when 
the property tax for state purposes was 
abandoned. At the same time, counties 
were authorized to levy up to three mills 
for the operation of separate schools and 
one mill for special school buildings and 
improvements, and school districts were 
authorized, with the approval of a major- 


ity of their voters, to levy an additional 
fifteen mills, all these levies being addi- 
tional to those provided within the fifteen 
mill rate limit. 


The constitutional amendment adopted 
in April retains the fifteen mill over-all 
rate limit, but specifically provides that 
not less than five mills thereof shall be 
apportioned for school district purposes 
Additionally, it provides for a mandatory 
county-wide levy of four mills to be “ap- 
portioned to the school districts and 
separate schools, if any,” on the basis of 
average daily attendance in the preceding 
year; for the levy of fifteen mills by 
school districts “upon certification of a 
need therefor by the board of education” 
of such district; and for an emergency 
levy of not exceeding five mills in any 
district, when approved by majority vote 
of the electors of the district, need to be 
related increases in enrollment and 
per capita costs under a formula set forth 
in the amendment or otherwise provided 
by law. 


to 


Borrowing Expanded 


Amendments also provided for the ex 
pansion of local borrowing authority for 
Presently, the several 
including school dis- 
tricts, may not incur an indebtedness 
(other than that be met from the 
revenues of the current year) exceeding 
5 per cent of the assessed valuation. The 
amendment provides that school districts, 
with the assent of three-fourths of the 
voters voting at an election held for that 
purpose, may become indebted up to a 
maximum of 10 per cent of the assessed 
valuation. 


school 
local 


purposes. 
subdivisions, 


to 


Additionally, a new section was added 
to the state constitution, providing for the 
establishment of a state public common 
school building equalization fund. Into 
the fund is required to be paid money as 
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designated by the legislature and money 
from any royalties, bonuses, rentals, etc., 
derived from oil and gas leases on lands 
of the state held for the use and benefit of 
the common schools or held by the com- 
missioners of the land office for the use 
and benefit of the common schools. The 
fund will be administered by the State 
Board of Education, and its proceeds used 
to aid school districts in acquiring build- 
ings, with the amount received by any 
one district in any twenty-year period 
limited to not more than an amount by 
which $400 per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance during the immediately preced- 
ing fiscal year exceeds 10 per cent of the 
district’s then existing assessed valuation. 
Acceptance of grants-in-aid from the 
federal government for school building 
purposes is specifically authorized. 

Following enactment of the amend- 
ments, a special session of the state legis- 
lature was called to provide implement- 
ing legislation. 


Postwar Climb of State Tax 
Collections Halted 


The only major state excise to continue 
the postwar rise in 1954 was the motor 
fuel tax. The increase in other state ex- 
cise collections—sales, tobacco and dis- 
tilled spirits taxes—halted in 1954, re- 
ports the Federation of Tax Administra- 
tors. Although continuing to expand, 
even motor fuel taxes rose at a slower 
rate than in 1953, and the rise to some 
extent could be attributed to rate in- 
crease legislation passed during 1953 and 
1954 and to about 3 per cent greater 
gasoline consumption. Yields from motor 
fuel taxes, net after refunds, totaled 
$2,290,000,000 in 1954, an increase of 7.7 
per cent over the year before. In 1953, 
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motor fuel tax collections had risen 9 
per cent over 1952. 

The tapering off in state excise collec- 
tions reflects the moderate downturn in 
business activity in 1954. Sales and use 
taxes yielded an aggregate $2,490,000,000 
in 1954 for the 32 states which imposed 
such taxes. Excluding collections by 
Pennsylvania, which first imposed its tax 
in September, 1953, the 31-state aggregate 
was $2,430,000,000 in 1954, a drop of .7 
per cent from 1953. This slight decline 
compares with an increase of 8 per cent 
in sales tax collections in 1953 over 1952. 

Tobacco tax collections recorded their 
first postwar decline in 1954, following 
failure in 1953 to record a collection gain 
for the first time since the war. Taxes 
on cigarettes and other tobacco products, 
imposed by 41 states, yielded $470,000,000 
in 1954, a 2.4 per cent drop from collec- 
tions in 1953. 

The widespread nature of the decline 
is indicated by the fact that tobacco 
revenues rose in only seven states, in 
three of which the rise was directly at- 
tributable to an increase in tax rates. The 
drop in tobacco taxes corresponded to a 
decline in the number of cigarettes con- 
sumed, the cause for which has been laid 
to continued publicity on the relationship 
of smoking to health and to heavier pur- 
chasing of king-sized cigarettes. 

The slowdown in the distilled spirits 
tax collections has also been related to the 
mild business downturn in 1954. For 
eighteen states with revenue accounts 
which permit a ready breakdown of al- 
coholic beverage tax yields, collections 
from excises on distilled spirits were up 
4 per cent. On beer, they were down 1.1 
per cent. And on wine, they rose 4 per 
cent. 
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Citizen Action 


+ Edited by Elsie S. Parker 





Half a Loaf 
Better than None? 


N. Y. Registration Law 
Still Far Short of Ideal 


AFTER a long and arduous campaign, 

led by the state League of Women 
Voters and its 65 local leagues, the 
Citizens Union of New York City and 
other civic organizations, the New York 
legislature, in March 1954, passed an act 
giving counties the option of adopting 
permanent personal registration. Two 
counties have now taken advantage of 
the law. The first was Broome, with a 
registration of 100,000; the second was 
Nassau on Long Island, with 500,000 
voters. 

New York's archaic dual system of 
registration dates back to the constitu- 
tional convention of 1821. One of the 
systems—the personal district system— 
prevails in all incorporated communities 
of over 5,000, and applies to four-fifths 
of the state’s population. In these dis- 
tricts all voters must register annually 
in person. New York is the only state 
with such a provision in its election law. 

The non-personal system is in opera- 
tion in all unincorporated communities 
and villages under 5,000. In these dis- 
tricts election inspectors write in the 
names of all those whom they believe 
to be eligible to vote. Names are copied 
over in the registration books from year 
to year, except for a purging every four 
years. This purging was provided by a 
law enacted in 1953, after the deadwood 
on the non-personal lists was highlighted 
through the campaign for permanent per- 
sonal registration. This method was orig- 
inally intended for rural areas, where 
everyone knew his neighbor. Recently 
the great increase in apartment houses 


and housing developments in wunincor- 
porated areas has brought about a shift- 
ing population to which such procedures 
were never intended to apply. 

For more than a hundred years bills 
have been introduced into the legisla- 
ture seeking reform of the systems for 
registration of voters. After a six-year 
fight, following more than a decade of 
persistence by the League of Women 
Voters, permanent personal registration 
has the sanction of law in New York 
State. An optional bill and a bill 
containing two amendments, passed by 
the legislature on March 16 and 17, 
1954, are fundamentally sound and can 
be amended further and improved under 
the test of actual practice. When ques- 
tioned as to their stand on the legisla- 
tion, spokesmen for the League of Wom- 
en Voters and Citizens Union comment- 
ed, “The bill is a step in the right direc- 
tion.” 

Four years ago a newspaper columnist 
said impatiently, “Everybody is for 
P.P.R. except the Republican party and 
the Democratic party.” Now the princi- 
ple of P.P.R. is accepted by both par- 
ties, as the 1954 legislative session 
showed. 

The processes of self-government are 
as slow and complicated as their reward 
is inherent and sure. New York is 
gradually achieving a needed change in 
the election law. What is more impor- 
tant, progress has been made in rousing 
citizens to an awareness of the importance 
of election procedures in relation to the 
democratic process. Three years ago a 
prominent state official told representa- 
tives of the League of Women Voters, 
“No one in Albany thought it possible 
to arouse citizens to an active concern 
about the election law. We are amazed 
at the interest your P.P.R. campaign has 
created throughout the state.” Through 
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this increased interest and heightened 
sense of citizen responsibility, the league 
has opened the way for further signifi- 
cant changes in election procedures. The 
league itself has learned much about how 
a nonpartisan organization can be effec- 
tive. 

In 1928 the New York State league 
supported creation of a commission to 
study permanent personal registration of 
voters, a system which at that time was 
receiving acceptance in a number of 
states. In 1933 a joint committee of the 
legislature reported that a permanent 
system might save a million dollars a 
year besides its advantages in convenience 
to the voter and a permanent voting rec- 
ord. But fears of fraud or, conversely, 
of disfranchising the eligible in non-per- 
sonal districts, were so great that the 
committee concluded “more time and 
study” were necessary. That refrain by 
the "50s became exasperatingly familiar. 

“Time and study” went on year after 
year. A succession of joint legislative 
committees investigated. The league 
studied constantly from 1937 to 1942 and 
from 1946 on, consulting with election 
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officials in locali:.es in other states which 
had instituted P.P.R. By 1939, 32 states 
were using it, either statewide or in the 
larger cities. 

From 1948 to 1951 local Leagues of 
Women Voters conducted an extensive 
public education campaign, interviewing 
individuals and speaking before groups 
in all parts of the state. Fliers were 
widely distributed and detailed explana- 
tions, studies and answers to objections 
were distributed. In 1950-51 alone, 30,000 
pieces of material, besides printed mat- 
ter and correspondence, were made up 
and sent out from the state office. 


Slow Progress 

In spite of enthusiastic public support, 
in spite of tremendous press support, 
with news stories on local league activi- 
ties, editorials backing the fight, car- 
toons and sharp comments on legislative 
bullheadedness, the opposition stood wun- 
relenting. Each year the permanent regis- 
tration bills died in committee. 

P.P.R. had friends, of course. It was 
a good issue. Its staunchest supporters 
were its sponsors in the legislature— 
Senator Pliny Williamson of Westches- 
ter, who unfailingly every year since 
1947 introduced a league-supported bill 
in the Senate, undeterred by its annual 
death, and Assemblyman John R. Brook 
of Manhattan, a most courageous fighter 
who, having once taken up the cause, 
never wavered. To both the league is ex- 
tremely grateful. The effects of their 
interest, combined with other events of 
the period, notably the Proskauer Re- 
port,! were reflected in the action of the 
1954 legislature on P.P.R. and primary 
election procedures. 

Most of the opposition the league en- 


I1New York Crime Commission, Judge 
Joseph M. Proskauer, chairman. This 
commission investigated and made recom- 
mendations on several matters including 


the election law. See Report, 
March 1953. Albany, Legislative Docu- 
ment Room. 
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countered came from the usual prefer- 
ence for the status quo and fear of cre- 
ating new problems in party control. 
The ostensible reasons, widely promoted 
by the opposition, were fear of addition- 
al cost and possible increase in fraud. 
The women met it in the only possible 
way—with . patience and good humor, 
with tireless presentation and re-presen- 
tation of facts and evidence 

In the summer of 1951 Governor 
Dewey appointed Dr. Robert F. Ray, 
director of the Institute of Public Affairs 
at the University of Iowa, to make a 
definitive study of permanent registration 
systems in other His favorable 
report was transmitted to the legisla- 
ture on February 4, 1952, but its effect 
was not felt for over a year. P.P.R. 
had gained the support of the minority 
( Democratic ) which 
took up this popular issue with enthusi- 
asm. Although P.P.R. had behind it the 
constant support of the Citizens Union, 
the new Non-partisan Election Reform 
Committee, the Empire State Associa- 


States. 


party, however, 
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tion of Commerce, and numerous local 
organizations, nevertheless it could not 
make headway against the cross-currents 
of a presidential election year. 
Continued patient work with legisla- 
tors and party leaders, combined with 
continued public pressure, brought fruit 
in 1953. Late in the session the gover- 
nor in a special message recommended 
to the legislature the creation of a joint 
committee to bring in a permissive P.P.R. 
bill, which was done. The McCullough- 
Goddard bill passed both houses in the 
final week of the 1954 session 
The League of Women Voters 
worked for a mandatory statewide bill 
and this it did not get. The league 
pressed for several months to have a date 
included in the optional bill by which 
P.P.R. would become effective through- 
out the state, but its efforts were unsuc- 
cessful. What the state now has, how- 
ever, is the legal basis for a workable 
system. The experience gained in Nas- 
sau and Broome Counties should provide 
the basis for any adjustments that may 


had 





According to the 


hall for the next two years.’ 
run-off for any of the nine places. 


mately two-thirds of the votes cast. 
As the San Antonio campaign 


time in less than ten years.” 


1See page 237, this issue. 





Civic Groups Win Elections 


Spring elections have brought victory to citizen groups which supported 
candidates for their city councils.! 


San Antonio Express, 
(April 5) as they never voted before and swept good government into city 
Eight candidates supported by the Good Govern- 
ment League and one independent were elected without the necessity of a 
Candidates of the league secured approxi- 


progressed, 
versus some other form of government became the one sharply defined issue. 
Thus, comments the Express, “citizens voted for council-manager for the fifth 


Candidates supported by the Kansas City (Missouri) Citizens League won 
eight of the nine places on that city’s council at the March 29 election. This 
means a continuance for the next four years of the good government which 
came into power in 1940 when the Pendergast regime was overthrown 


“San Antonians voted Tuesday 


council-manager government 
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be needed to adapt the system to fit the 
needs of the rest of the state. 

Mary Braprute 
League of Women Voters 
of New York State 


New Organizations 

The Burlington (Massachusetts) Citi- 
zens Association has been formed to 
promote better government and citizens. 
One of its efforts will be to convince 
the town’s citizens that the council-man- 
ager plan offers better local government 
than the present system. 

The Cranston (Rhode Island) Home 
Rule Association has been organized to 
secure a new charter for the city. Tem- 
porary Chairman Milton Paisner called 
the city’s 1910 charter “too unwieldy to 
cope satisfactorily with a community of 
55,000 citizens. . . . We urge all public 
spirited citizens of Cranston to join... 
in its nonpartisan effort to make home 
rule for Cranston a reality.” 


Assistant to Citizens 


A position of “assistant to citizens” 
has been created in Durham, North Caro- 
lina, according to Personnel News of 
the Civil Service Assembly. The assist- 
ant’s duties will be to answer questions 
of local residents; he will also do re- 
search for citizens on problems requir- 
ing information from more than one of 
the city’s 25 divisions of city govern- 
ment. 


Cracker Barrel Meetings 


The Citizens League of Greater Min- 
neapolis has organized groups of fifteen 
or twenty league members into discus- 
sion groups for “cracker barrel” sessions 


on local government affairs. A _ pilot 
project, in which six or eight groups 
meeting this spring will participate, will 
enable a decision as to whether such dis- 
cussion groups should be a permanent 
part of the league’s organization and 
program. 
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Guide to Politics 


The Bulletin of the Citizenship Clear- 
ing House (affiliated with the Law 
School of New York University) has 
announced that a Citizens Guide to Poli- 
tics will be available shortly for two 
states. That for California has been pre- 
pared by Professor Joseph P. Harris of 
the University of California at Berkeley 
and that for Michigan by Professors 
James W. Miller and Joseph La Palom- 
bara of Michigan State College. Purpose 
of the Guides is to provide a clear and 
interesting introduction to the politics of 
the two states concerned. Should they 
prove successful, it is hoped to develop 
similar Guides in additional states in 
advance of the 1956 election. 


How Does Your Town Rate? 


“Is Your Town a Good Place to Live?” 
asks Gardner Soule in an article of that 
title appearing in Parents’ Magazine for 
February. If you cannot answer in the 
affirmative, this story will give you point- 
ers as to what your community needs to 
be “a good place to live.” Discussed are 
schools, churches and cultural centers, 
homes, recreation, job opportunities, plan- 
ning, health, local government and traffic. 


Citizens on Guard 


“One sour note shouldn’t doom man- 
ager government,” headlines the Provi- 
dence Journal in discussing the recent 
ousting of Newport’s (Rhode Island) city 
manager after a week-long political row 
The editorial points out that the citizen 
groups which secured a new charter for 
Newport in 1952 failed to stay on the 
job. “The civic forces which fought for 
home rule and a city manager ought to 
reorganize,” comments the editorial. “It’s 
unfortunate that they did not remain in 
existence as did the kindred forces in 
Pawtucket within the Pawtucket Citi- 
zens’ League. The Newport quarrel 
makes it clear that the fight for good 
home rule government is never wholly 
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won; if a citizen’s league had been active 
in Newport over the past weeks, the 
present situation might never have de- 
veloped. It’s not too late to organize 
that group to preserve the manager- 
council system.” 


Colorado Springs Group 
Saves Manager Plan 


The Charter Association of Colorado 
Springs, Colorado,! has chalked up a 
major victory at the polls. On April 5 
the voters of the city retained the council- 
manager plan, in operation since 1921, by 
a vote of 5,974 to 3,670. 

The association, led by A. Earl Bryson, 
its chairman, labored long and hard. It 
ran a series of newspaper advertisements 
pointing out the benefits citizens have 
reaped from the manager plan and an- 
swering arguments advanced by the op- 
position; it distributed flyers and con- 
ducted a speakers’ bureau which placed 
speakers before all available organiza- 
tions. A woman's precinct organization 
did yeoman service in getting people to 
register and in providing information. 

Members of the city council were also 
chosen at the April 5 election. The asso- 
ciation, however, decided not to endorse 
candidates this year but to concentrate 
all its efforts on the fight to retain the 
council-manager plan. 


50th Anniversary 


The year 1955 marks the 50th anni- 
versary of the Committee on Legislation 
of the New York City Citizens Union. 
The committee celebrated its first meet- 
ing of the year by doing what it has been 
doing for the past 49 years—considering 
bills before the state legislature. Under 
the chairmanship of Walter Frank, who 
has served as chairman for 30 years, the 
Committee went through its regular rou- 
tine. The group has 55 members of all 


1 See the Review, December 1952, page 
581, and March 1953, page 149. 
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ages and both sexes and meets Friday 
evenings, starting with dinner at 6.30 
and continuing its discussions on into the 
night. It acts for and against many bills 
on a variety of subjects and takes par- 
ticular interest in trying to secure passage 
by the legislature, through the union's 
executive secretary and Albany represen- 
tative, George H. Hallett, Jr., of a pro- 
gram of “special emphasis” measures. 


Potpourri 

The Citizens’ Plan “E” Association of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, has recently 
held its twentieth “Little Town Meet- 
ing,” where citizens of a neighborhood 
may gather to listen to city officials ex- 
plain their work and ask questions. .. . 
The Citizens League of Greater Minne- 
apolis has a new letter head) Made up 
of four pages, all but the first are de- 
voted to an explanation of how the or- 
ganization works. The center spread 
has numerous pictures of members “at 
work”—touring the city’s sewer system, 
looking over a bridge repair job, inves- 
tigating the public library and hospital, 
conducting TV programs, etc. 

After ten years of study and support, 
comments The Florida Voter, publica- 
tion of the League of Women Voters of 
Florida, the league has adopted consti- 
tutional revision as the single action item 
of its agenda. The league felt that “the 
time had come to act, to devote all ac- 
tivities on the state level not to study, 
not to consideration, not to persuasion 
but to direct effective action in the com- 
munity and in our approach to legislators 
to get constitutional revision.” ... The 
Home Rule Committee of Washington, 
D. C., reports that it has initiated a sur- 
vey to find out how many residents in 
that city are eager to vote. It “hopes to 
ring every doorbell in the city during 
the coming year [1955].” 


New Publications 
The League of Women Voters of 
Washington State, at the Vance Hotel 
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in Seattle, has published Reorganization 
of the Administrative Branch of State 
Government and Reapportionment and 
Redistricting—A Study for the State of 
Washington. Each sells at fifteen cents, 
with discounts on quantity orders. 

Key to Chicago Government, prepared 
by the League of Women Voters of 
Chicago, has been published by the Citi- 
Service, 225 North 
It sells at 


zen Information 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1 
50 cents per copy. 

The General Department of United 
Church Women of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America, 120 East 23rd Street, 
New York 10, has issued various pamph 
lets on citizenship, including Loyalty and 
Freedom, by Rhoda E. McCulloch, Are 
You Prepared to Make Your Vote 
Count? and The Church Woman and Her 
Political Responsibility. 


Letter to the Editor 


To the Editor 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW: 


The answer to the question “What is 
Civic Production?,” given by the secre- 
tary of the Seattle Municipal League in 
the December Citizen Action section of 
the Review, contains the often needed 
pep talk sort of encouragement, but it 
does not say a word about the need for 
a sound basic policy for civic endeavor. 
Great emphasis is put upon “his idea” 
(i.e., the civic secretary's) and what “he 
should” do, but only passing intimation 
is given to the purpose of civic produc- 
tion, namely “bettering its community.” 
Nothing is said about the fact that a 
citizens’ research agency is not the gov- 
ernment or a substitute for government. 
A citizens’ governmental research bu- 
reau, civic league, or call it what you 
will, should be conscious of the differ- 
ence between reform and revolt, between 
the authoritarian attitude and the give 
and take of healthy group efforts that 
can criticize as well as bear criticism 
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Civic secretaries should be hired to 
promote representative government by 
digging out the facts needed for sound 
judgments by the representatives of all 
the people—not to force “his ideas” on a 
community, or just do jobs which “will 
bring him hundreds of new members with 
little effort.” “Production” is necessary 
but without a relation to a basic phi- 
losophy of government and life it becomes 
inexcusable babbitry. 

Impartial fact-finding and dissemina- 
tion thereof throughout the body politic, 
for the purpose of efficiently providing 
the maximum of needed public services 
for all, probably needs even more than 
the tool of perseverance mentioned by 
Mr. Crosser. It might be more aptly 
stated as patient persistence. It is only 
as the majority of the people—-the city— 
accepts an idea that something is accom- 
plished. If the secretary has been able 
to help he has truly prospered and civic 
production has been accomplished. 

Merce W. DeWees 


Orange, Connecticut 





Citizen Committees 

Use of Citizen Advisory Com- 
mittees is a mimeographed publi- 
cation of fifteen pages published by 
the Management Information Serv- 
ice of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association. The brochure 
presents an answer to the ques- 
tions: “When is it advisable for a 
city to create citizen advisory 
committees? How can such com- 
mittees best serve the purpose of 
democratic local government?” 
Discussed are the role of such 
committees, types, and their crea- 
tion and operation. A table sets 
forth the use of citizen committees 
in 26 cities. 
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. Edited by William F. Larsen 





Illinois Group 
Studies Public Aid 


Taxpayers’ Federation 


Makes Recommendations 

IE first major over-all study and 
re-evaluation of Illinois Public Aid 
operations and policies have just been 
completed. The study, Public Aid in 
Illinois, incorporates the federation’s rec- 
ommendations for improving the quality 
Rec- 
ommendations were developed by a citi 
by Richard C 
Andersen 


of public aid operation in Illinois 
headed 
Arthur 

major 


zens’ committee 


Brandt, partner, and 


Among recommenda- 


Company. 
tions were these 

1. Elimination of townships and other 
the administering 


Illinois 


local governments as 


units assistance. In 
the categorical 
pendent children, old age, blind and dis- 
administered by 


while general as- 


of general 


programs of aid to de- 


ability assistance are 
the 
sistance is a 
state aid funds 
heavy-load conditions. In 


state government 
local responsibility with 
certain 

1,436 


coun- 


provided under 
Illinois 
ymmission 


the 


townships, seventeen « 
ties, the 


of Chicago administer general assistance 


town of Cicero and city 
2. Integration of all programs into a 
for 


This base should 


single program with a single base 
eligibility and benefits 
be need 

3. Elin 


tive concept of “dole” and 


ination of the present nega- 
institution of 
a positive program of rehabilitation. The 
federation found little effort being made 
to restore as productive mem- 


bers of 


Taxpayers’ 


recipients 
society. To accomplish this the 
€s- 
for 
jobs in 


Federation recommended 
rehabilitation centers 
training of hold 


modern society ; more emphasis should be 


tablishment of 
recipients to 


placed on the physical rehabilitation of 


those so handicapped; and the establish- 
ment of employment centers in populous 
areas for securing employment for pub- 
lic aid recipients should be undertaken 
4. Those 
should either be engaged in training pro 
This use 
should 


recipients who are able 


grams or on work projects 


of the 
be essential if 


“work-opportunity test” 


continuing benefits are to 
be received 
veterans’ assistance 


5. The program 


terminated and the 
established 


assistance program, 


should be recipients 


integrated into programs 


The veterans’ oper- 


ated by some counties, provides special 


assistance for veterans and their fam- 


ilies, which is a duplication of other 


programs now in existence 
6. More effective use should be made 
of trained social workers. Trained social 


case workers should be utilized in work 


with social problems of the recipients 
Investigation of resources and eligibility 
investigators 


should primarily be under 


trained im resource analysis and evalu 
ation 

7. Better pay for social workers was 
urged in a recommendation that profes- 
sional and other salaries of employees 


of Public Aid 
be placed on a scale comparable to that 


the Commission should 
of employees doing the same work in like 
areas of business and government 

8. A real property lien law, applica 
ble to all 
in addition to 


programs, was recommended 


the present claim pro 
vision which now applies only to the old 
age assistance program 

9. Immediate action to eliminate du 
plicating office intake 
the Chicago area now operated by both 
the Cook of Wel- 


fare and the Chicago Welfare Commis- 


and facilities in 


County Department 


sion was urged 
Public 


Illinois, 


aid is problem in 


the 


a growing 


Taxpayers’ Federation 
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found. In a number of counties more 
than 10 per cent of all inhabitants are 
receiving some sort of public assistance. 
Federal, state and local spending to sup- 
port the various Illinois relief programs 
now takes more than $300,000,000 a bi- 
ennium. Public aid is now the largest 
single expenditure from the state gen- 
eral revenue fund and in the state's 
over-all budget is exceeded only by 
spending for roads. It is a constantly in- 
creasing cost, having risen from a little 
more than $130,000,000 in 1943-45 to 
$276,000,000 in 1951-53. Even when ad- 
justed to the spiraling cost-of-living, 
the federation found that average pay- 
ments per recipient are much higher to- 
day than ten years ago. 
Rocer E. Henn 
Director of Research 


Taxpayers’ Federation of Illinois 


Minnesota Institute 
Makes Fiscal Survey 


A two-year analysis of Minnesota's 
state fiscal operations has been complet- 
ed by the Minnesota Institute of Govern- 
mental Research in St. Paul. The cost of 
general state government has shown little 
increase during the last year, but in- 
creased state aid to school districts 
brought over-all totals up. 


It was noted that state aid of various 
kinds amounted to more than the amounts 
raised locally in fourteen counties of the 
state. Some re-examination of the state 
aid formula is suggested. Decreases were 
noted in highway construction funds and 
federal grants-in-aid. The state debt 
was approximately $17,000,000 lower 
than the previous total of $112,000,000. 

Revenue receipts for 1954 totaled 
$309,758,000, a new record. Expenditures 
exceeded receipts by $13,329,000, which 
reduced surplus funds built up in previ- 
ous years. Total revenue receipts were 
higher from an increased tax on iron 
ore businesses, increased gasoline tax 
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revenues, improved income and property 
tax collections. 


Governmental Research 
Movement Investigated 


According to a note in the GRA Re- 
porter, published by the Governmental 
Research Association, an extensive study 
of the governmental research movement 
is being undertaken under a grant from 
the William Volker Fund of Kansas City. 
The study is to be made by John Payne 
of San Dimas, California, at one time 
with governmental research agencies in 
Los Angeles and Detroit 

The Volker Fund has chosen to study 
governmental fact-finders because of their 
strategic role in the political picture. 
The first objective of the study is to write 
a history which will lead to better under- 
standing of the citizen movement by per- 
sons outside. A second goal is to con- 
sider the role of independent citizen or- 
ganizations in the operation of repre- 
sentative government. The third objec- 
tive is to discuss some of the basic prob- 
lems which confront governmental! re- 
search. 

Differing from an earlier study of the 
1930s, which dealt with a number of 
large bureaus only, the new study will 
include large and small and municipal 
and statewide organizations. No manual 
of operations is contemplated as a result 
nor will any attempt be made to rate 
various bureaus. The data used regard- 
ing budgets, staff and operating tech- 
niques will be for the purpose of identi- 
fying governmental research and how it 
works. 


Training Institute 
for Personnel Officials 
The Southern Regional Conference of 


the Bu- 
Univer- 
a four- 
person- 


the Civil Service Assembly and 
reau of Public Administration, 
sity of Tennessee, will sponsor 
day training institute for public 
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nel officers, June 14-17, 1955, at the 
University of Tennessee in Knoxville. 
The institute is designed to provide an 
opportunity for staff members of public 
personnel agencies in the south to learn 
more about their specialties and the re- 
lation of these specialties to the field of 
personnel administration generally. 
Junior technicians will receive training 
in wage and salary administration and 
the techniques of internal recruitment and 
selection; these sessions will provide a 
survey of fundamental and 
practices 
lecture-discussion 
Senior technicians 
consider the problems 


principles 


and will be conducted on a 
basis. 
and administrators 
will involved in 
relationships between the personnel agen- 
department heads, supervisors, 
boards, legislatures and 
The latter meetings 


free 


cy and 
civil service 
community groups. 
designed as discussion 
the guidance of a key 
the problem or case 
The last two 
days of the institute will be devoted to a 
specific tech- 
informal 
instructional emphasis 


playing and 


have been 
under 
person ; 


sessions 
resource 
approach will be utilized 


series of workshops on 
These will be 


with the 


niques. small, 
groups 
upon demonstration, role 
skill practice 


The 


consist of Earl! |] 


staff will 
Kelly, director, Classi- 


institute’s instructional 
fication and Compensation Division, New 
York State Department of Civil Serv- 
ice; William T. McDonald, executive 
vice-chairman, Inter-Agency Advisory 
Group, United States Civil Service Com- 
Charles A assistant 
secretary and chief examiner, Detroit 
Civil Richard O. 
Niehoff, administrative and education re- 


mission ; Meyer, 


Service Commission ; 


lations officer, Division of Personnel, 
Tennessee Valley 
Phillips, public 

for Latin America, 
Administration; and William W. Shaw, 
director of personnel, Department of 
City Civil Service, New Orleans, Louisi- 


ana. 


Authority; Hiram § 


administration advisor 


Foreign Operations 
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Have You Seen? 


A number of interesting research re- 
ports have been issued lately. Among 
them have you seen: 

Progress for 1954, a report of the 
Pennsylvania Economy League, Harris- 
burg. 

Why 
Council of Michigan, Detroit 

What the Dade County 
Foundation Has Accomplished, 
Foundation, Miami, Florida 
Finance in 


Coroners’, Citizens Research 
Research 
The 
“Government Colorado 
1955,” in the Colorado Taxpayer, Feb- 
ruary 1955, Public Expendi- 
ture Council, Denver 

School Building in Syracuse, Govern- 


Colorado 


mental Research Bureau, Syracuse, N. Y 

The Proposed State Fiscal 
(Maryland), Commission on 
mental Efficiency 
more. 

Public Employees and Social 
ty, by John Gillespie, Institute of Pub- 
lic Affairs, University of Texas, Austin. 

Fiscal Facts for "55, The Tax Founda 
tion, New York 

Facts About Property Assessment, In- 
stitute of Public Service, University of 


Program 
Govern- 
Balti- 


and Economy 


Securt- 


Connecticut, Storrs. 


Smith Named at Toledo Bureau 
Willard W 


secretary 


been named 
executive Toledo Mu 
nicipal League, Ronald E 
Gregg, who has resigned to accept the 


Smith has 
of the 
succeeding 


position of manager, local taxes, General 
Motors Corporation, Detroit. Mr. Smith 
has been connected with the organization 
since 1951 as research associate and edi 
tor. He served previously in municipal 
management in Pueblo and Denver, Colo- 
rado, after taking a master’s degree at 
the University of Denver 

Retiring Secretary Gregg, long active 
in the governmental research field, was 
the recipient of a unanimous resolution 
of the Toledo city council commending 
his many years of service to the city and 
community 





Books in Review 


Democ- 
E. Mer- 
Boston, 
944 pp 


Tue AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: 
RAcY tn Action. By Charles 
and Robert E. Merriam. 
and Company, 1954. xi, 


riam 
Ginn 
$6.25. 

Ordinarily another textbook on Amer- 
ican government is not news. But, when 
one comes along bearing the brand of 
truly thoughtful scholarship and mean- 
ingful analysis of the state of our democ- 
racy it merits notice. 

The late great teacher and practitioner 
of politics, Charles E. Merriam, was 
known to Review 
and he has been ably joined by his son, 
Robert E. Merriam, teacher and 
politician in the high sense of the term, 
in a task which has to be done over and 
the task of 
American system to a new generation of 


well readers of this 


also 


over again interpreting the 
students 

In their own words, the authors have 
tried to “(1) focus attention on the in 
terrelationships between all levels of gov- 
ernment in the federal system, and par- 
importance or potential 
local 


ticularly the 
significance of state and 
ments, and (2) make the political and 
governmental processes a living reality, 
with continuous emphasis on the human 
element in politics in government.” 


govern- 


It simply takes a large volume to say 
all any' writer wants to say about Amer- 
ican government and the Merriam book 
runs to almost a thousand pages. In this 
it differs little from many other texts, 
but a most important set of differences 
which mark its excellence lie in its su- 
perior organization and readability. At 
last we have a text which discusses the 
states and their role before taking up a 
long catalogue of federal functions and 
then tucking in the states and localities 
at the end (to be discussed by the pro- 
fessor in the last week of the semester). 
The written and drawn illustrations are 
fine and the typography, book style and 
so forth will please all users. 


But best of all, the book is full of good, 
solid ethical judgments on political ways 
and The authors have faith in 
democracy as a way of life and the book 


mean 


shows it. 


W.F.L 


Tue NATION AND THE STATES, RIVALS 
on Partners? By William Anderson. 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 
Press, 1955. xviii, 263 pp. $3.75. 


When the federal Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations (the first of 
its kind in the history of the country) 
was created in 1953, William Anderson 
of the University of Minnesota was ap- 
pointed as one of its 25 members. Almost 


immediately Professor Anderson volun- 


teered to prepare for the commission a 
sketch of the history and present status 
of federal-state relations 
paper” thus produced was later reworked 


The “working 


with the addition of a 


fiscal 


for publication, 
discussion of and policy matters 
and a suggested program of action. The 
result was the present volume which ap 
peared in print only a few weeks before 
the commission’s report was due to be 
made, obviously being intended to moder- 
ate the findings of that report 


In this volume Professor Anderson 
considers several major issues which go 
to the 

Are the 
Are federal 
a boon or a bane? 


What about overlapping 


heart of federal-state relations 


losing self-government ? 
grants-in-aid to the 


Is the central govern 


states 
states 


ment too big? 


taxes and the states’ rights argument? 

He does not regard federal aid (page 
190) as “enticing the states into a loss 
of their 


not view centralization and big govern- 


self-government”; and he does 


ment as “inherently bad or dangerous.” 


Indeed he favors a strong central gov 


ernment, since he believes it can more 


easily tolerate a considerable degree of 


autonomy in its parts. Federal grants-in- 
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aid, he maintains, have not curtailed the 
sphere of the states, nor seriously ham- 
pered them in the exercise of their rights. 
As for overlapping taxes between federal 
and state levels, he believes they are a 
necessary condition to a free choice by 
the states and should not be lightly 
changed (page 163) “to make the tax 
administration easier or compliance less 
expensive.” He is, 
however, opposed to “dedicated or ear- 
marked” taxes at any level of govern- 


time-consuming or 


ment. 


Professor Anderson is convinced that 
the existing general approaches to fed- 
eral-state relations are essentially in the 
right direction and he has marshaled nu- 
merous arguments to support his posi- 
tion. He asserts (page 244) that “no 
fundamental change is needed in the re- 
and state 


between the national 


weakening of the na- 


lations 
governments: no 
tional government, no great shifting of 
reallocation of 


functions, no important 


revenues or of taxing power, no basic 
change in federal-aid programs or poli- 
cies, no diminution of the autonomy of 
either the national or state governments.” 
To make such a change, he thinks, would 
“all the nation’s 


developments of 


require a reversal of 


and economik 


In short, he is for the 


social 
many decades.” 
status quo in federal-state relations, with 
some slight modifications 

“open-end” grants-in- 
encourage state 
consolidate 


He would avoid 


aid where possible, 


budgeting of federal aids, 


some minor federal-aid programs in pub- 
lic health and education, continue to re- 
quire minimum standards of performance 
and reduce the amount of supervision and 


paper work. He would have the state 


governments put their administrative 


houses in order so that they can operate 


more effectively under the federal pro- 


grams. Lastly, he would set up in Wash- 


ington a permanent intergovernmental 


committee, equipped with a small staff, to 
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study and report on the current prob- 
lems arising in connection 
aid and federal-state relations 


A. E 


with federal 


Buck 


Fatt—My Barrties 

By Newbold Mor- 
collaboration with Dana 
Thomas. New York City, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1955. xiii, 308 pp. 
$4.00. 

The author at 53 is a bit young to be 
autobiography but he has 


Let tHe Cups 
AGAINST CORRUPTION 


ris in Lee 


writing his 
included this in a lively volume of remi- 
niscences which describes several decades 
of public life in New York City. In that 
period he differentiated himself from other 
scions of the city’s old and historic 
families by wading into local politics on 
the Republican (minority) side and serv 
ing as district leader, councilman and 
right-hand man of Mayor LaGuardia in 


the Board of Estimate 


With that 


mayor, once as an independent, a fabu- 


training he ran twice for 


lous undertaking in that great constitu- 
ency, and next time as the Republican 
candidate Proceeding “often without 
hope of victory and always without hope 
of material reward,” he comes up for 
air at a midway point unsmirched to tell 
in lucid good humor what he has seen 
from his near viewpoint in those busy 
years in politics 

The brief recent episode when U. § 
Attorney McGrath him 
down to Washington to look for corrup 


him abruptly 


General invited 


and shipped home 
Morris 


proposed to begin his survey with Mc 


thon, 


when with typical fearlessness 
Grath’s own department, is first in the 
book, probably as being fresh in public 
memory, and is documented with the full 
text of his This 


called on federal officers to set down for 


initial questionnaire 
him the principal facts about their out 
facts 


income tax re 


side income and means easily 


transcribed from their 


turns. 
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The questionnaire provides the basis 
for anybody's judgment as to the pro- 
priety of such a dragnet approach and 
the reasonableness of the questionnaire 
under the circumstances. President Tru- 
man volunteered to answer it for him- 
self and his family but others took um- 
brage and the attorney general put up 
sharp resistance to Morris's initial in- 
quiries and thereby abruptly aborted the 
survey. 


Cuartes A. Bearp: AN APPRAISAL. 
Edited by Howard K. Beale. Lexington, 
University of Kentucky Press, 1954. xii, 
312 pp. $4.50. 


This is a memorial volume of essays 
about various aspects of Charles A 
Beard, American scholar in history and 
politics. The twelve friends and one-time 
colleagues and associates have done him 
honor without being uncritical. Beard 
would have liked this because he was 
never afraid to offer a contrary opinion, 
never fearful of upsetting a comfortable 
assumption. 

Readers of the Review will particu- 
larly enjoy Luther Gulick’s chapter 
“Beard and Municipal Reform,” George 
S. Counts’ “Charles Beard, the Public 
Man,” and “Beard and the Concept of 
Planning,” by George Soule. In the 
bibliography of Beard’s writings which is 
appended (done by Jack and 
Edmund David Cronon) we that 
Beard first wrote for the National Mu- 
nicipal Review in 1912 and continued 
regular contributions until 1944. Can any- 
one else match that record? 

Thus, we are grateful for Charles 
Beard and for the essays in this volume 
which help illumine his generous contri- 
bution to history and politics in our 
country. 


Frooman 
note 


W.F. L. 


MICcHIGAN’s RECOUNTS FoR GOVERNOR, 
1950 anno 1952: A Systematic Analysis 
of Election Error. By Samuel J. Elders- 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW 


[May 


veld and Albert A. Applegate. Ann 
Arbor, University of Michigan, Institute 
of Public Administration, Bureau of Gov- 
ernment, 1955. viii, 178 pp. 


Two closely contested statewide elec- 
tions produced recounts which tested 
Michigan’s administration of elections. 
Errors amounted to between 2 per cent 
and 3 per cent, disclosing looseness in 
procedures rather than fraud. The basic 
reform needed seems to be replacing 
bipartisan boards with duly qualified and 
trained officials under central discipline. 

This study, with its background of 
official recount findings, may well be the 
best examination of typical election ad- 
ministration performance ever issued. 

mS ¢. 


Additional Books, 
Pamphlets and Articles 


Assessments 

A Strupy or Rear Property Assess- 
MENTS IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 
A Report of the Subcommittee on Reve- 
nue and Taxation of the Washington 
State Legislative Council, 1953-55 Bi- 
the Prop- 

Seattle, 
1954. xi, 


ennium, in cooperation with 
erty Tax 
the Subcommittee 


525 pp 


Advisory Committee 
December 


Auditoriums 
Aupirorium Rater 
Man- 


Commission, 


A REVIEW oF 
STRUCTURES IN Sevectep CITIES 
hattan (Kansas), City 
March 1955. 29 pp. 


Authorities 
StatisticaL DAaTA PERTAINING TO 
PENNSYLVANIA MUNICIPAL AUTHORITIES 
By S. Cober Braucher and E. T. Larson 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Department of 
Internal Affairs, Bureau of Statistics, 
1954. 35 pp. 

Codes of Ordinances 
Copes oF MUNICIPAL ORDINANCES 
Aporrion BY Rererence. Report of an 
Inquiry to State Leagues and Associa- 
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Chicago, Ameri- 
May 1954. 


tions of Municipalities 
can Municipal Association, 
ll pp. 50 cents. 


Comic Books 


Comic Book Recutation. By Edward 
L. Feder. Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia, Bureau of Public Administration, 
February 1955. 61 pp. $1.25 


Courts 


1955 Report or THe Temporary Com- 
MISSION ON THE CouRTS TO THE GOVER- 
NOR AND THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE 
or New York. Albany, the Commission, 
1955. 124 pp 


Federal Covernment 


Tue Fepera. GoveRNMENT SeERvICE 
Its CHARACTER, PResTIGe AND ProsLems. 
New York, Columbia University, Gradu- 
The American 


189 pp 


ate School of Business, 


Assembly, November 1954 

Federal Survey 
FeperaL Mepicat Services. Report 
to the Washington, D. C., 
Commission on Organization of the Ex- 


Congress 


ecutive Branch of the Government, Feb 
ruary 1955. 101 pp. 40 cents 

TASK Report on FeEperRal 
MEDICAI Washington, D. C., 
Commission on Organization of the Ex- 


FORCE 
SERVICES 


ecutive Branch of the Government, Feb- 
1955 151 pp 40 cents 

AGENCIES 
Washington, D. C., Commission 


ruary 

LENDING A Report to the 
Congress 
on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government, March 1955. 137 pp. 
50 cents 

Task Force Report on Le 
cies. Washington, D. C 
Organization of the Executive Branch of 


NDING AGEN- 
, Commission on 
the Government, February 1955. 266 pp 
65 cents 
Golf Courses 
MuwnicipaAL Gotr Course—Orcaniz 
ING AND OPERATING GUIDE 


Golf 


Chicago, Na 


tional Foundation, 1955. 128 pp. 


$3.00 
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Highways 
A Ten-year Nationat Hicuway 
Procram. A Report to the President 
Washington, D. C., President's Advisory 
Committee on a National Highway Pro- 
gram, January 1955. 63 pp 
Housing 
Housinc REHAsiLitation. An Admin- 
istrative Guide for Community Action 
Boston, Massachusetts Department of 
Public Health, Division of Sanitary En- 
gineering, 1954. 34 pp 


Labor Relations 


Attitupes or Lapor Towarp Crrty 


GoverNMENT. Lawrence, University of 


Kansas, Governmental Research Center. 
1955. 34 pp 
Mental Health 


Services ror MENTAI 
Ber- 


Bureau 


STATE-LOCAL 
Heattu. By Margaret Greenfield 
keley, University of California, 
of Public 


1955. 97 pp 


Administration, February 


$1.50 
Metropolitan Areas 
DATA 


AREA 


Commission and 


INDEX OF SOURCES OF FOR THE 


METROPOLITAN Prepared 
Plan 


Housing and Redevel 


CHICAGO 
for the Chicago 
the Office of the 
opment Coordinator of the City of Chi- 
University of Chicago, 


1954 


cago. Chicago, 


Chicago Community Inventory, 
71 pp 
Municipal Legislation 
1954 Laws or Interest To New Jer- 
Edition. ) 
League of 
1955. 62 pp 


(Fourth 
tate 


SEY MUNICIPALITIES 
New 
Municipalities, 
$1.00 


Trenton, Jersey 


February 


Old Age 
Prostems Pertatninc to Acinc. To- 
Council, Re 
61 pp 


peka, Kansas Legislative 


search Department, January 1955 


Parking 


THe Quincy Srory Washington, 
D. C., Urban Land 


Land, March 1955. 3 pp 


Institute. Urban 


$1.00 
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Personnel 
FLoripA PexsonneL Survey. By Roy 
Mattice John A. Madigan, Jr. 
Tallahassee, March 1955. 101 pp. 


and 


Planning 
A Guipe To URBAN PLANNING AssSISsT- 
ANCE GRANTS. Requirements and Pro- 
cedures as Authorized by Section 701 of 
the Housing Act of 1954. Washington, 
D. C., Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy, Urban Renewal Administration, Feb- 
ruary 1955. 28 pp 
Population 
REDISTRIBUTION OF THE 


THE CHICAGO 


GrowTH 
RESIDENT POPULATION IN 
STANDARD METROPOLITAN Area. Report 
to the Office of the Housing and Re- 
development Coordinator and the Chicago 
Plan Commission. Chicago, University 
of Chicago, Chicago Community Inven- 
tory, 1954. 21 pp. 

Public Welfare 

Pustic Am Boom 
Times, A Growing Problem. Springfield, 
Feb- 


AND 


In Iturnors.! In 


Federation of Illinois, 
74 pp. 
Purchasing 
PURCHASING ProcepuRE For LOcAL 
GOVERNMENTS. By Joseph M. Cunning- 
New York, 


9 pp., sample invoice. 


Taxpayers’ 
ruary 1955 


Company, 


$1.00 


ham. Govforms 


1955. 


Taxation and Finance 
FINANCING MUNICIPAL GOVEKNMENT 
1N Denver. An Analysis of Tax and 
Other Receipts and Expenditures in the 
City and County of Denver, Colorado, 
1955. Denver, 1955. 186 pp. $1.50 

A Hanpsook on STATE LOCAL 
Taxes. Washington, D. C., Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, Department of 
Education Research, n.d. 142 pp 
$2.00. 


Report of the Idaho Governmental! Cost 


AND 


and 


and Tax Structure Committee. Volume 


1See also page 275, this issue. 
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One: A Review or Ipano’s Property 
Tax—Its Laws AND IN PRACTICE; 
Volume Two: Tue AssessMENT-SALES 
Ratio Stupy. Boise, the Committee, 1954. 
51 and 3% pp. respectively. 

A Report on State Income Taxes 
WITH EMPHASIS ON SELECTED MIp- 
WESTERN States. Lincoln, Nebraska 
Citizens Council, October 1954. 21 pp. 
25 cents. 

Sources or CouNTY REVENUE 
Edition.) By John Alexander McMahon 
Chapel Hill, University of North Caroli 
na, Institute of Government, December 
1954. iv, 66 pp. $1.00 

A Survey or Strate TAxes 
F. McCarty. Berkeley, 
California, Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion, February 1955. 68 pp. $1.25. 

TAXATION IN New Hampsuire. Pa- 
pers Presented at the Ninth Public 
Affairs Institute Sponsored by College 
of Liberal Arts of University of New 
Hampshire, October 23, 1954. 
University of New Hampshire, Depart 
ment of Government, January 1955. 38 pp 

ToraL GOVERNMENTAL EXPENDITURES 
in 1953. Princeton, New Jersey, Tax 
Institute, Tax Policy, October 1954. 12 
pp. 25 cents. 


(Second 


By John 


University of 


Durham, 


Transportation 
Peorte. Entry of the Cleve- 
System Receiving ULI's 
Certificate of Merit—Na 
Public Transportation Competi- 
Washington 6, D. C., Urban Land 
December 1954 


MovING 
land Transit 
Exceptional 
tional 
tion. 
Institute, Urban Land, 
6 pp 

Urban Redevelopment 
NEEDED FOR 
Cohen 


IMPROVEMENTS 
Ursan Researcn. By Henry 
Washington, D. C., Urban Land Insti 
tute, Urban Land, February 1955. 5 pp 

An UrsBan RENEWAL PROGRAM FOR 
City anp County or HonoLu.u 
Honolulu, T.H., Redevelopment Agen- 
cy, January 1955. 25 pp. 
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Mrs. McLaney and 
Willoughby Wed 


Mrs. Olga McLaney, senior member 
of the League’s staff in terms of service, 
and Alfred Willoughby, executive direc- 
tor, were married April 17 in New York. 

After a private ceremony, they left 
on a brief wedding trip. The Willough- 
bys will live in New York. 

The bride joined the League while 
still a school girl and has served it in 
many capacities, including bookkeeper, 
secretary and office manager. 

Mr. Willoughby has 
eighteen 


with the 


since 


been 
organization for years, 
He is also 


MUNICIPAL 


1940 as executive director. 
editor of the NATIONAL 
REVIEW. 


Combine Conference 
and Your Vacation! 


(Continued from page 234) 


view of the Boeing Airplane Company, 


whose wares, now scattered about in 
various stages of completion, caused 
such inconvenience to Germany and 
Japan a decade ago. 

The Seattle Art Museum differs from 
most because of its East Asian exhibits. 
There you will see a collection of fabu- 
lous and intricate jade carvings and other 


Oriental objets d'art. By contrast. visit 


Joe’s junk shop in the international sec- 


tion. Joe is an ancient, jovial Japanese- 
American with limited English, whose 
signs warn customers not to “fall down 
in the aisles.” 

The Pike Street Public Market 


favorite. Perched on a bluff overlooking 


is a 


the harbor, you browse through corri- 
different 


bordered with fish, meat. cheese. vegeta- 
F 


dors and tunnels on levels 


bles, fruit, antiques, junk, flowers, old 


clothes and eating shops. 
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Minnesota Town Shows 
Award Was Justified 


If anyone doubted whether Rich- 
field, Minnesota, was entitled to an 
All-America that 


doubt was dispelled when a fire 


Cities Award, 
early on a Sunday morning caused 
$50,000 in damage to the village's 
new $257,000 high school. 

In other communities that would 
have meant that the school would 
Not in 
Hundreds of volunteers 
that day 
that on 


have been closed for days. 
Richfield. 
turned out 


later and 


cleaned up the mess so 
Monday morning classes were held 
as usual. Deadline for 


the 1955 contest is May 15. 


entries in 











Speaking of fish, any visitors who 
wish to add fishing for salmon in Puget 
Sound to their angling experiences will 
be aided by Seattle Municipal League 
members. 

The crowning trip in these parts is 
that to Mount Rainier, the Fujiyama of 
the Pacific Northwest. It is 
about a hundred miles by highway from 
Seattle. 


tantalizing glimpses of it 


situated 


As you approach, you catch 
ever grow 
ing hetween trees, over farm houses 


and across valleys, until you 


emerge 
from the tree-shaded highway and find 
yourself half-way up the mountain at 
Paradise Lodge, on the snow’s edge. It 
is one of the few major mountains ac 
When you see it as a 


blue sky of 


midday. as a raspberry sundae at sunset 


cessible by car. 


great white mound in the 


and as 
dusk. 
much a part of the life of the folk living 


a purple triangular bastion at 


you realize why it becomes so 


within its shadow. 








Illinois Professor Wins 


League’s Fellowship 











Samuel K. Gove, research assistant 
professor with the Institute of Govern- 
ment and Public Affairs of the Universi- 
ty of Illinois, has been awarded the 1955- 
56 Staff Fellowship of the National 
Municipal League. 

Mr. Gove to 
serve for one year as a member of the 


League staff. He is the fourth holder of 


The award will enable 


the honor. 
A native of Walpole, Massachusetts, 


Samuel K. Gove 


Mr. Gove has been associated with the 
Institute of Government and Public Af- 
fairs since 1950, concurrently serving on 
the research staff of the Illinois Commis- 
sion to Study State 
Institute of Government and Public Af.- 
fairs of Urbana, Illinois, and the State 


Government, the 


Administration Commission. 

Mr. B.S. in 
nomics from the University of Massa- 
chusetts in 1947 and his M.A. in political 


Personnel 


Gove received his eco 


science from Syracuse University in 


L951. 


Top Experts Billed 


for 55 Conference 


(Continued from page 233) 
Seattle attorney and a leader of the Mu- 


nicipal League of Seattle and King 
County. 

A related session on county charters 
on the morning of July 26 will have 
among its participants Weldon Cooper, 
associate director, Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration, University of Virginia: 
John A. Donaho, consultant, Baltimore 
County Board; Victor 


political science, 


Charter and 


Jones. professor of 
Wesleyan University. 

A panel on home rule the morning of 
Arthur W. Brom- 
age, professor of political science, Uni- 
Dr. Harvey Walk- 
er, graduate curriculum in public ad 
ministration, Ohio State 
R. Smith, assistant city attorney, 


Don McDonald. 


Peoples Trust & Savings Company, Fort 


July 25 will be led by 
versity of Michigan. 


University : 
Perry 
San Antonio: and 
Wayne, Indiana, are taking part. 
William T. Middleton, an official of 
Trans-World Airlines, will be chairman 
of a group discussion on reapportion- 
following, among 
Alfred B. Fitt. 
legal advisor to Governor G. Mennen 
Williams of Michigan; Gus Tyler, di- 
Interna- 


ment in which the 


others, will take part: 


rector, political department, 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers Union: 
and Jack F. McKay. executive director. 


Alaska Legislative Council. 


League Wins Honor 


For the sec ond successive year the Na- 


tional Municipal League has been 
awarded the George Washington Honor 
Medal by the Foundation 
of Valley The 


League was honored for its All-America 


Freedoms 
Forge. Pennsylvania. 


Cities Awards. 
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Tools for Achieving 


Better Government 


Citizen groups often turn to the League for help in achieving better govern- 
ment in their locality. Listed below are some of the tools available to them 


Campaign Pamphlets 
Story of the Council-Manager Plan, 36 pages (1954) 
Charts: Council-manager Form, Commission Form, Mayor-council Form 

(173% x 22%"), $0 cemts each, set Of Chree.......ccccccccccccesccsecessresseereeeeeeeee 1,00 
County Manager Plan, 24 pages (1950) a 
Forms of Municipal Government—How Have They Worked? 

20 pages (1953)... pscansecesstesuveneenes 25 
Facts About the Council- ‘Manager Pian, s pages (1954). nadieninstecigin - Cae 
City Employees and the Manager Plan, 4 pages (1952) emus. cae 
Labor Unions and the Council-Manager Plan, 8 pages (1953) ....ccccccnee OF 
A” ). J == sesame 05 
The Citizen Association—How to Organize and Run It, 64 pages (1953) .75 
The Citizen Associationa—How to Win Civic Campaigns, 64 pages 

(1953) 75 

(The two pamphiets above may be purchased together for $1.20) 


Model Laws 


Mode! Accrual Budget Law, 40 pages (1946).. 

Model Cash Basis Budget Law, 42 pages (19438) 

Model City Charter. 173 pages (1941) 

Model County and Municipal Bond Law, 54 pages (1953 
Model County Charter (New edition in preparation 

Mode! Direct Primary Election System, 48 pages (1951) 
Mode! Investment of State Funds Law, 23 pages (1954) 
Modi Real Property Tax Collection Law, 40 pages (1954) 
Model State and Regional Planning Law (1954) 

Model State Civil Service Law, 32 pages (1953) 

Model State Constitution, 72 pages (1948) 

Model State Medico-legal Investigative System, 39 pages (1954) 
Model Voter Registration System, 56 pages (1954) : 


Other Pamphlets and Books 


American County—Patchwork of Boards, 24 pages (1946) 

Best Practice Under the Manager Plan, 8 pages (1954) 

Civic Victories, by Richard §. Childs, $67 pages (1952) 

Citizen Organization for Political anes rhe Cincinnati Pian. 
32 pages (1949) _ 

Coroners ip 1953--A Symposium of Legal Bases and Actual Practices, 
90 pages, mimeographed (1954)... 

Digest of County Manager Charters and Laws, 70 pages (1954) 

Guide for Charter Commissions, 44 pages (1952) , —— 

Manager Pian Abandonments, by Arthur W. Bromage, 36 pages (1954) 
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A Valuable Contribution! 


That’s What the Experts Say About the 
National Municipal League’s 
Model State and Regional 
Planning Law 


Read It. Study It. Save It for Reference on: 


@ What State and Regional Planning Is. 

@ The Need for Comprehensive Planning. 

@ How Planning Serves the Executive Branch. 
@ Why Citizen Leaders Must Cooperate. 
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